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TJAPPY  are  those  well-tuned  spirits,  who,  when  jaded  by 
^  the  turbulence  and  discord  of  the  world,  can  find  solace 

and  refreshment  in  the  *  music  of  the  Cliurch  *•  *  For  myself,* 

says  Richard  Baxter*,  *  I  confess  that  harmony  and  melody 

*  are  the  pleasure  and  elevation  of  my  soul.  I  have  made  a 

*  psalm  of  praise  in  the  holy  assembly  the  chief  delightful  exer- 


*  Orme's  Life  of  Baxter,  Vol.  II.  p.  429. 
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‘  CISC  of  my  religion  and  my  life;  and  have  helped  to  boar  down 

*  all  the  ohjections  wliich  1  have  heard  against  church  music, 

*  and  against  the  1  lOth  and  150th  psalms.  .  .  .  Let  those  that 

*  savour  not  melody,  leave  others  to  their  dillerent  appetites, 

*  and  he  content  to  he  so  far  strangers  to  their  delights.’  'I’he 
name  of  Baxter  does  not  occur  in  Mr.  Latrohe’s  pages,  among 
those  who  have  left  their  testimony  to  the  value  of  devotion^ 
music,  although  it  might  well  have  chorded  with  those  of  ller- 
hert,  Donne,  and  Milton.  From  no  one,  indeed,  could  the  re¬ 
commendation  come  with  greater  force  and  emphasis,  than  from 
a  man  whose  hodily  infirmities  rendered  his  life  one  long  dis¬ 
ease,  whose  whole  course  was  a  scene  of  indefatigable  labour 
and  perpetual  trial  and  conflict,  whose  sanctity  was  of  the  most 
elevated  order,  whose  mental  resources  were  so  varied  that  he 
might  seem  scarcely  to  need  amusement  on  the  one  hand,  or  to 
have  leisure  for  it  on  the  other, — yet  who,  sour  Puritan  as  some 
might  deem  him,  found  such  cordial  delight  both  in  the  public 
service  of  psaluuHly  and  in  the  private  use  of  sacred  melody. 

Hut  w  hat  are  we  to  understand  by  ‘  the  music  of  the  Church’? 
As  Jeremy  Hentham  would  say.  What  music?  Of  what 
church  ?  ‘  'I'he  term  music  ’,  says  Mr.  Latrobe,  ‘  is  applied  to 

‘  every  pleasing  combination  or  succession  of  sounds’ — vocal  or 
instrumental.  Comprehensive  as  this  definition  may  seem,  it 
scarcely  includes  all  sorts  of  music,  since  the  term  is  not  un- 
frecjucntly  applied  to  a  combination  or  succession  of  sounds 
that  is  very  far  from  pleasing.  A  scientific  definition  of  music 
would  either  point  out  its  specific  character  as  an  art,  or  describe 
those  laws  of  musical  sound  upon  which  the  art  is  founded. 
Hut  it  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose,  that,  under  the  term 
music,  the  Author  includes  both  singing  and  playing  on  instru¬ 
ments;  and  that  by  church  music,  sacred  music  is  intended,  in 
contradistinction  to  secular.  We  were  led  by  the  title  of  the 
volume  to  suppose  that  it  treated  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  of 
psalmody,  w  hich  may  most  properly  be  styled  the  music  of  the 
church,  taking  the  word  church  in  its  Scriptural  sense,  as  de¬ 
noting  a  religious  assembly,  or  the  general  body  of  the  faithful. 
Hut  this  is  not  the  sense  in  which  our  Author  employs  the  cx- 
nression.  In  his  pages,  it  denotes,  sometimes  the  Church  of 
Kngland  as  hy  law’  estahlished,  sometimes  the  Church  of  Home. 
Not,  however,  the  memhers  of  either  communion  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  hut  that  venerable  poetical  Abstraction,  by  the  laws  of 
grammar  femiiiino,  that  metaphysical  Madonna  or  Bona  Dea, 
whose  mystic  |H>wer  over  the  imagination  of  sound  Protestants 
might  teach  us  to  understand  the  devotion  which  less  enlight- 
eiietl  votaries  fWd  towards  the  Panagia  or  the  *  IMother  of 
*  (fod  ’.  'I'o  this  mysterious  Queen  of  Heaven  arc  customarily 
attributed  acts  of  authority  and  l>eneficence  as  real  as  can  1)C 
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pcrfnrmetl  by  human  beings,  or  as  are  supposed  to  be  wrought 
by  Our  Lady  of  Loreto,  or  by  her  wooden  representative.  For 
instance,  if.it  be  asked,  who  was  the  Author  of  the  Apostles’ 
Creed,  the  reply  is,  ‘The  Church*.  Who  drew  up  the  Ru¬ 
bric?  The  Church.  ‘  If’,  says  Mr.  Latrobe,  ‘  we  admit  the 

*  low  state  of  our  ecclesiastical  music,  the  immediate  inquiry 
‘suggests  itself,  With  whom  rests  the  responsibility?  wot, 

‘  certainly,  with  the  Church  herself.  We  need  only  cast  an 
‘  eye  over  the  requisitions  of  the  Rubric,  to  see  that  provision 

*  was  made,  at  the  very  time  of  the  Reformation,  for  its  proper 
‘  encouragement.’  Should  it  be  inquired,  how  comes  it  to  pass 
that  this  l)ivine  Patroness,  having  made  such  provision  in  the 
Hiihric,  withdrew  from  that  moment  her  maternal  superin¬ 
tendence,  our  Author  s  explanation  is  as  follows. 

*  The  Church  herself  has  evidently  given  every  encouragement  to 
tlie  practice  of  music ;  and  knowing  tnat  it  is  a  tender  and  w'ayward 
plant,  which  best  thrives  when  left  to  branch  out  into  wilful  and 
somewhat  irri'guLir  shoots,  and  which  droops  under  the  chill  blast  of 
an  unyielding  command,  wisely  refrained  from  urging  too  fiercely  the 
universal  observance  of  a  settled  plan,  and  {permitted  each  parish  to 
suit  its  practice  to  its  own  gettiux,  and  the  nature  of  its  advantages. 
There  is  imi)eratively  enjoined  upon  the  people,  neither  the  species  of 
anthems  to  be  performed,  the  precise  character  of  the  psalmody,  the 
nature  of  the  tunes  to  be  adopted,  the  kind  of  instruments  to  be 
umhI.  The  Church  well  knew  that  what  is  desirable  is  not  always  at¬ 
tainable.*  p.  9. 

There  were  occasions  upon  which  the  said  venerable  per¬ 
sonage  might  seem  to  have  not  known,  or  at  least  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  this  very  obvious  truth ;  but  in  the  case  before  us,  it 
really  appears  to  us,  that  she  has  carried  the  latssez  faire  prin¬ 
ciple  a  little  too  far.  If  the  Church  be  really  extant,  and  not  a 
thing  of  days  long  gone  by, — if  she  has  actually  known  how  her 
tender  and  wayward  plant  has  withered  and  trailed  in  the  dust 
its  wilful  shoots,  or,  in  plain  English,  what  sort  of  genius  haa 
directed  the  practice  of  each  parish,  and  what  sort  of  perform¬ 
ance  has  been  going  on  Sunday  after  Sunday, — if  Mother 
Church,  the  author  of  the  rubric,  has  been  aware  of  all  this,  it 
must  be  out  of  pure  wrath  and  anger  at  the  perverseness  of 
her  children,  that  she  has  not  interposed  to  restore  the  practice 
of  music  to  some  degree  of  resj>ectahility  and  efficiency. 

All  that  is  attributed  to  the  Church  in  this  and  other  re¬ 
spects,  might,  of  course,  he  ascribed  with  equal  truth  to  any 
other  ideal  personage ;  to  the  Throne,  to  Law,  to  Christianity, 
to  Britannia,  or  the  Virgin  Mary.  And  were  history  to  be 
written  on  the  poetical  principle  of  ascribing  the  acts  of  suc¬ 
cessive  governments  to  one  immortal  mysterious  entity,  it  w'ould 
he  not  a  whit  more  incongruous  or  fallacious  than  the  language 
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of  boinc  ecclesiastical  writers  in  reconling  the  acts  and  extolling 
the  atlrihutes  of  her  sacred  majesty,  the  Church.  Thus,  the 
\iistoriati,  personifying  her  sister,  the  Slate,  might  set  forth,  that 
she  (HesfiidUica),  Imviiig  in  her  piety  and  bencfitience  deli¬ 
vered  the  ICnglish  people  from  the  Uomish  thraldom,  did  sul)- 
stitnte  the  hook  of  common  prayer  for  the  Latin  ritual;  and 
‘  in  order  to  curtail  the  excess  of  musical  mutter’,  which  had 
converted  the  puhllc  worship  of  God  into  a  musical  melodrama, 
did  *  cut  olf  anthems,  responds,  invitatories,  and  such  like 
*  tilings  as  diil  break  the  continual  course  of  the  reading  of  the 
‘  Sniptuies.’  'riieii,  changing  her  mind,  she,  the  State,  for  a 
while  restored  the  mass,  and  amused  herself  with  burning  a 
few  reforming  bishops  and  others ;  then  she  repented  herself, 
and  hecaine  Protestant  again.  Nevertheless,  ‘  the  high  places 
‘  were  not  taken  away  *,  many  abominations  w  hich  the  reformers 
wished  to  remove,  being  left  still. 

It  is  high  time  that  this  absurd  phraseology  were  banished 
from  plain  ]nose,  as  being  not  simply  ridiculous,  but  as  even 
exerting  a  mischievous  intluence  on  tlie  mind  of  the  party  who 
accustoms  himself  to  w  rite  and  to  tliink  in  figure,  not  unfre- 
quently  di'itorting  his  perceptions  of  fact.  ^Vc  do  not  forget 
that  the  Scriptures  abound  with  similar  instances  of  prosopopeia, 
and  that  the  (’hurch  of  Ciirist  is  represented  under  the  figure 
of  a  chaste  Virgin,  the  Pride  of  Christ.  But  nothing  can  be 
more  opposite  than  the  tw  o  ideas :  the  one  that  of  an  affianced 
bride,  anxiously  awaiting  the  day  which  shall  present  her  to 
her  Lord,  the  other,  that  of  a  hoary  matron  ;  the  one,  subject, 
passive,  the  object  of  protection ;  the  other,  dominant,  exer¬ 
cising  power  and  authority,  issuing  edicts,  denouncing  punish¬ 
ment,  and  demanding  homage  and  obedience.  The  dificrence, 
or  rather  contrariety,  is  full  of  import.  Not  a  single  instance 
can  be  cited  from  the  New  Testament,  in  which  any  authority 
is  claimed  for  the  Church  in  this  mystic  character,  or  any  action 
ascribed  to  her.  That  would  have  been  a  violation  not  merely 
of  the  metaphor,  but  of  the  sense  it  is  intended  to  convey. 
Tlie  Bride  of  Christ  is  the  nation  of  the  spiritual  Isr.iel,  as  the 
Jewish  nation  is  renresented  to  have  beqn  espoused  to  Jehovah. 
It  is  the  body  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head,  the  Tree  of  which 
He  is  the  Hoot.  If  the  Church  is  *  the  mother  of  us  all,*  it  is  in 
the  character  of  a  city,  the  lieavenly  Jerusalem,  the  place  of  our 
spiritual  birth.  But  the  word  Church,  as  used  by  the  Romanists, 
and  by  those  wlio  have  adopted  their  phraseology,  denotes  not 
the  body  of  Christ,  nor  any  portion  of  that  body,  but  a  system 
of  polity,  a  co<le  of  laws,  or  the  few  w  ho  bear  ecclesiastical  rule. 
Instead  of  meaning  the  congregation,  it  is  used  as  denoting 
those  to  whom  the  congregation  is  to  submit.  Instead  of  de¬ 
signating  the  governed,  it  is  applied  to  the  governors;  the 
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Church  signifying  those  who  rule  the  Church.  The  pcrsonifi. 
cation  of  this  notion,  acconlingly,  never  suggests  any  such  figure 
to  the  imagination  as  would  express  the  feminine  qualities  of 
tenderness,  subjection,  chastity,  dependence,  or  the  abstract 
ideas  connected  with  the  emblem  of  a  city  or  nation,— but  the 
opposite  of  all  this.  Were  any  one  to  portray  ‘  Mother  Church,* 
it  would  doubtless  be  in  the  form  and  with  the  regalia  of  Queen 
Klizabcth.  This  is,  however,  a  heathen,  not  a  Christian  no¬ 
tion,  which  enthrones  an  intellectual  idol  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
imagination,  converting  the  symbol  of  the  universal  congrega¬ 
tion  of  worshippers  into  an  object  of  homage  and  reverence, 
and  deifying  tliat  which  is  essentially  human. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  calculate  the  mischief  that  has  lieen 
wroimht  to  Christianity  by  this  apparently  iniiocent  figure  of 
speech.  I  low  much  has  it  tended  to  obscure  the  true  idea  of 
the  Church,  and  to  fortify  error  and  superstition  !  Every  per¬ 
sonification  of  the  Church  which  does  not  inchule  in  its  import 
the  whole  body,  tends  to  obscure  its  unity,  and  thereby  to  fos¬ 
ter  a  scbismatical  spirit.  Idolatry  itself  has  sprung  from  me¬ 
taphors  ;  and  the  corruption  of  Christianity  might  be  shewn  to 
be  closely  connected  with  figurative  expressions  that  have  come 
to  be  regarded  as  literal  verities,  usurping  the  place  of  those 
truths  they  were  originally  designed  to  illustrate. 

The  phraseology  which  has  suggested  these  remarks,  though 
too  common  to  excite  surprise  or  to  justify  severe  censure  in 
any  particular  instance,  sounds  a  little  strange  from  one  born 
and  nurtured  within  the  pale  of  a  Christian  community  that  has 
no  alliance  with  the  Kstablished  Churches  of  these  realms. 
The  son  of  a  Moravian  clergyman,  indebted  for  bis  musical 
taste  to  the  peculiar  attention  bestowed  upon  the  cultivation  and 
practice  of  sacred  music  by  the  tolerated  church  from  which  he 
has  seceded,  surely  he  ought  not  to  have  fallen  into  the  im¬ 
propriety  of  which  we  com])lain,  and  which,  in  addition  to  the 
objections  above  stated,  tacitly  and  invidiously  excludes  from 
the  pale  of  Christian  communion,  all  who  refuse  to  recognize 
the  ‘  power  and  authority*  of  that  Abstraction  called  the  Ksta- 
hlibhment.  We  readily  acquit  Mr.  Latrobe  of  any  such  of¬ 
fensive  meaning.  His  unbounded  admiration  of  his  adopted 
mother  is  natural  in  a  proselyte  from  another  communion,  and 
in  one  of  apparently  so  ardent  a  temperament.  lint  we  regret 
to  find  him  sometimes  indulging  the  language  of  disparagement 
in  regard  to  other  Protestant  churches,  and  eulogising  the 
English  Reformers,  precisely  for  having  left  behind  so  much  of 
the  Romish  ritual  and  paraphernalia,  as  to  preserve  ‘  a  con- 
‘  siderable  resemblance  between  the  services  of  the  Jews  and  our 
‘  Cathedral  worship.*  In  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches 
alone,  we  are  told,  the  directions  of  the  Reformers,  or  the  in- 
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junctions  of  Our  the  Church  in  the  rubric,  ‘  arc  even  re- 
•  motcly  attended  to.*  Tlierc  alone  things  arc,  it  seems,  con¬ 
ducted  as  tliey  ought  to  be.  But  alas!  what  is  tlie  Christian 
Church  at  its  best,  compared  witli  the  far  surpassing  glory  of 
the  Jewish  ritual  and  hierarchy?  For  thus  writes  Mr  Latrobe. 

*  In  those  ulorlous  daySf  when  God  pleasi'd  to  assume  to  him- 
S4*lf  the  regulation  of  the  minutest  part  of  his  weirship,  and  to  appoint 
fifty  thousand  servants  i»f  various  nmks  and  degret*s  to  wait  u|)on  him 
In  his  temple,  it  is  expressly  said,  2  Chron.  xxxi.  18.  “  In  their  st*t 
office,  they  sanctifitHl  themselves  in  holiness.**  If  we  compare  this 
simple  but  jwwerful  description  with  the  character  of  those  who  cim- 
stitute  servants  of  the  House  of  God  among  ns,  how  broad  and  nn- 
pleasing  dt>es  the  contrast  appear  !  How  are  we  distanced  both  in 
practice  and  pretension  !* — p.  107- 

Mr.  Latrobe  is,  however,  careful  to  explain  that  he  means 
to  cast  no  retiection  on  the  clergy,  ‘  who,  by  the  vows  of  their 
‘  ordination  and  tlie  peculiar  nature  of  their  duties,  cannot  dis- 
‘  grace  their  profession  without  the  sacritice  of  every  honour- 
‘  able  feeling.*  And  of  course  they  never  do.  ‘  Reason  and 

*  revelation,*  he  tells  us,  ‘  equally  concur  to  stamp  the  intro- 

*  duction  of  openly  ungodly  men  into  the  service  of  the 
‘  sanctuary  as  a  most  daring  insult  to  God.*  And  it  cannot  be 
siqq>oscd  that  individuals  of  this  character  are  ever  to  be  found 
among  the  clergy :  it  is  of  those  who  hold  inferior  oflices,  that 
our  Author  speaks, — parish  clerks,  choirs,  organists.  That  a 
reform  among  these  classes  of  officers,  is  most  desirable,  we 
fully  admit;  but  where  ought  it  to  begin? 

We  must  confess  that  wo  have  been  a  little  provoked  at 
meeting  with  such  tt/ira  Church-of-Englandism  in  a  volume 
which  we  took  up  with  every  disposition  to  be  pleased,  and 
with  expectations  perhaps  too  highly  raised  by  the  title  of  the 
book  and  the  name  of  its  Author.  The  names  of  Antes  and 
Latrobe  arc  alike  honoured,  not  merely  ns  connected  with  some 
exquisite  contributions  to  the  ‘  music  of  the  Church;*  the  one 
was  borne  by  a  laborious  and  devoted  missionary,  and  the 
other  by  one  of  the  most  saintly  of  men,  the  grandfather  of  the 
))rcscnt  Writer.  We  have  ourselves  often  worship|>ed  in  ca¬ 
thedrals,  and  heard  with  delight 

- '  the  pealing  organ  blow*. 

To  the  full-voiced  quire  below'. 

In  service  high  and  anthems  clear  ;* 

and  we  have  also  again  and  again  joined  in  the  simpler  service 
of  that  venerable  Church  of  which  the  excellent  men  whose 
names  we  have  mentioned  were  ministers, — where  the  place  of 
white-robed  choristers  and  oampered  canons,  was  supplied  by 
the  soft  but  united  voices  of  the  brethren  and  sisters,  led  by 
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the  organ  played  by  no  hireling  or  sacrilegious  hand.  On  com¬ 
paring  the  impressions  produced  by  the  diHerent  services,  we 
can  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  the  decided  preference  to  the 
Moravian  liturgy  and  worship  over  the  Knglisli  cathedral  ser¬ 
vice,  in  respect,  not  only  of  religious  propriety,  hut  of  the  true 
enjoyment  that  is  to  he  ilerived  from  it.  Far  better,  in  our 
humble  judgement,  would  our  Author  have  been  occupied,  in 
endeavouring  to  promote  in  the  Church  of  England,  a  conform¬ 
ity  to  that  simple  model  of  devotional  service,  than  in  plead- 
iiig  for  a  revival  of  liturgical  chanting  and  a  musical  ritual,  by 
w  hich,  too  generally,  it  is  found  that 

*  The  tickled  ears  no  heart-felt  raptures  raise; 

Nac  unison  have  they  with  our  Creator’s  j)raise.* 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  former  series  of  this 
Journal,  eight  years  ago,  we  took  occasion  from  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Jowett’s  first  volume  of  ‘  Musrc  SoUlari(c  \  to  tlirow  out 
some  desultory  observations  on  sacred  music  and  psalmody, 
witli  a  view  to  promote  some  improvement  in  the  mode  of  con¬ 
ducting  that  part  of  public  worship, — an  improvement  which  is 
acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  supremely  desirable.  The  re¬ 
mark  of  l)r.  Watts  is  ns  true  as  it  was  in  his  day,  that,  *  of  all 

*  our  religious  solemnities,  psalmody  is  the  most  unhappily 
‘  managed  *.  livery  body  admits  and  deplores  the  evil ;  but 
hitherto,  the  very  attempts  at  remedy  have  hut  aggravated  the 
nuisance.  Psalm  tunes  have  been  multiplied  till  tlie  variety  has 
become  a  serious  inconvenience;  collections  of  all  kinds  are 
continually  soliciting  the  patronage  of  the  public;  hut,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  general  practice  has  exhibited 
no  signs  of  a  purer  musical  taste  or  of  a  sounder  system  of 
management.  The  state  of  psalmody  in  *  our  established  places 

*  of  worship*,  is  thus  described  in  a  contemporary  Journal  de¬ 
voted  to  Music.  *  Congregations,  among  whom  are  generally 

*  great  numbers  capable  of  taking  a  part  in  the  sacred  harmony, 

‘  rarely,  if  ever,  join  voices  in  it, — treat  it  as  a  matter  only 
‘  w  orthy  of  a  passage  through  the  tliroats  of  charity-children  or 

*  the  noses  ot  parish  clerks, — and,  except  where  professional 

*  persons  are  engaged  for  the  purpose,  the  psalm  tune  is  now 
‘  too  commonly  sung  much  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  was 

*  performed  half  a  century  ago,  when  it  was  stated  to  be  greatly 
‘  on  the  decline,  and  with  little  of  that  feeling  and  cflect  de- 

*  scribed  by  writers  at  the  conclusion  of  the  seventeenth  and 

*  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  and  extolled  as  so  in- 
‘  spiring  and  admirable.’  In  endeavouring  to  account  for  the 
fact,  this  Writer  adverts  to  the  present  state  of  society,  as 
having  produced  a  non-intercourse  between  its  several  classes. 
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*  Though  nil  frequent  the  same  church  or  chapel*,  it  is  re¬ 
marked,  •  yet  they  are  divided  in  so  far  as  galleries  can  separate 
‘  from  pews,  and  pews  from  benches.  The  higher  orders  in 

*  one  division  will  not  condescend  to  join  in  the  song  of  praise 

*  and  thanksgiving  with  the  middle  ranks  in  another ;  and  these, 

*  imitating  ihcir  superiors,  disdain  any  thing  like  a  voluntary 
‘  union  of  voices  with  those  below  them,  who  occupy  the  hum- 

*  hler  seats  in  liie  aisles.  We  see  no  other  way  in  which  the 

*  disinclination  to  take  a  part  in  the  psalm,  so  openly  manifested 

*  by  most  congregations,  can  be  explained.  The  increased  cul- 
‘  tivation  of  music,  and  the  improved  state  of  our  organ-playing, 

*  should  have  led  to  a  very  diilcrcnt  result.  But  that  pride 

*  which  makes  the  English,  who  ought  to  be  the  most  happy, 

*  the  least  so  of  any  people  in  civilized  Europe,  shews  itself  even 
‘  in  our  holy  places.’  • 

Mr.  Latiobe  draws  a  similar  picture  of  this  part  of  Protestant 
worship. 

*  Wliiit  is  our  imitation  of  the  harmonies  of  heaven  ?  We  sec  that 
thnf  are  iMirne  along  hy  the  unaniinons  voices  of  ten  thousand  times 
ten  thonsjind :  in  what  manner  are  our  harmonies  supjmrtcd  by  the 
gnnit  ImhIv  of  the  pi^iplc?  Suppose  an  angel,  flying  U|Mm  some  mis¬ 
sion,  to  st(N>p  his  wing  and  lenu  an  ear  on  the  Christian  sabbath  to  a 
liirgt*  congregation  asM^mbltHi  for  divine  worship,  lie  hears  them  in¬ 
vited  to  unite  in  singing  that  anthem  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God, 
which  has  just  died  ii|H)n  his  lips,  and  can  never  die  in  liis  heart.  He 
waits  for  the  res|H)n.se.  The  priest,  the  minister  of  the  temple,  with¬ 
draws.  Of  the  people,  some  arise  at  the  summons,  their  eye  directed 
towards  the  organ,  tne  lips  of  a  few  indicating  an  interest  in  the  ser¬ 
vice:  others  remain  npiin  their  seats  in  various  postures  denoting 
apathy  or  weariness.  The  organist  busies  himself  with  his  instrument. 
'I’he  singers  ]>ly  their  adlotted  tasks,  and  the  giMienil  activity  in  the 
g:dlery  would  seem  to  argue  that  the  exercise  was  not  utterly  devoid 
of  signitinuicy.  Ihit  how  languid  an  apolog)'  wcmld  this  appear  for 
the  united  energit»s  of  the  congregiition  !  Sound  Indeed  there  may  l)C 
— a  nindess  attempt  to  supply  a  vacuum  ;  but  where  is  that  combin¬ 
ation  of  voitv  and  eoneentrution  of  spirit  which  could  alone  produce 
such  harmony  as  would  find  in  the  breast  of  an  angtd  a  res|K)nsivc 
chord  ?  There  he  finds  it  not.  The  high  praises  of  God  arc  not  uni- 
versidly  in  the  mouths  of  his  pe<»ple. 

*  There  may  Ih'  |H‘rsons  who,  with  an  intimate  relish  for  the  things 
of  (nHl,  have  so  di*ep  a  svaist^  of  their  want  of  vocal  power,  as,  **  W’hile 
their  heart  is  hot  within  them,  to  hold  their  tongue,  and  sing  nothing, 
tluuigh  it  In'  pain  and  grief  to  them."  To  pnmounce  a  severe  judge¬ 
ment  then'fore  njam  such,  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  uncharitable. 
But  their  numlier  is  incomjHirably  small.  The  great  body  of  the  silent 

*  Ilarmonicon,  3Iarch  1831,  p.  65. 
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members  of  a  congregation  could  not  cloak  theroaelves  under  such  a 
pirb.  They  would  ap|)ear  liefore  an  inquiring  eye,  which  could  search 
into  the  uiiiliKguised  nabitude  of  the  mind,  |)enectly  unable  to  claim 
any  intertn$t  in  this  excuse. 

*  Here  is  one,  whose  parents  have  s|>ared  no  pains  to  improve  a  na¬ 
turally  melodious  voice, — w’ho  has  eiijt»yed  a  long  course  of  practice 
under  able  masters, — who  is  ever  ready  to  exercise  her  talent  in  even¬ 
ing  routs  and  assemblies,  to  warble  forth  the  delights  and  romances  of 
l(»ve,  and  to  cherish  the  self-complacency  excited  by  universal  admira¬ 
tion, — but  where  is  her  voice  mnv.^  Now  is  the  time  fur  its  hallowed 
exercise,  when  earthly  lt»ve  and  folly  are  forbidden  to  approach,  and 
the  love,  the  wdsdoin,  and  the  gl(»ry  of  (lod  are  presenteu  ns  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  praise  by  circumstance,  by  place,  and  by  sacred  admonition. 
Now  is  the  time  to  offer  the  gift  to  the  Giver  on  the  altar  of  a  grateful 
heart.  And  yet  there  is  no  movement  of  the  lip,  no  expression  of  the 
eye  to  denote  energy  and  interest.  The  voice  of  thanksgiving  is 
dumb ;  and  not  only  is  the  individual  herself  deprived  of  the  blessings 
which  wait  iqxm  ttiis  duty,  but  those  who  might  be  editied  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  her  example,  arc  chille<i  and  offended  at  her  neglect,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quaint  language  of  llerliert,— 

*  **  He  that  to  praise  and  laud  thee  doth  refrain. 

Doth  not  refrain  unto  himself  alone. 

Hut  robs  a  thous:ind,  who  would  praise  thee  fain. 

And  doth  commit  a  world  of  sin  in  one.'* 

‘  Perhaps  her  musical  instructor  himself  is  present :  where  is  his 
voice  ?  Oh  1  he  must  preserve  it  for  his  practice.  He  sings  not  with¬ 
out  hire,  or 

‘  if  he  sings, 

'Tis  like  a  chime  a  mending." 

‘  We  need  not  ask  what  judgement  an  angel  would  pass  upon  such 
conduct ;  for  the  e.ises  are  suthciently  palpable  to  draw  from  men  the 
conclusion,  that  there  is  sin  in  this  silence. 

‘  Hut  why  are  these  cases  cited  ?  Hecause  they  evince  more  strongly 
than  any  other,  the  folly,  ns  well  as  the  sin  of  fashion,  and  afford  the 
most  undeniable  pnK»f  of  the  deplorable  infatuation,  with  which  Satan 
luxMlwinks  the  eyes  of  men.  Here  arc  talents  acknowledged  and 
))rided  in, —  cultivated  in  the  one  instance  for  sup|K>rt,  and  in  the  other 
h»r  Kclf-gratification— exercised  for  the  empty  bubble  of  human  ap¬ 
plause,  and  the  poisonous  plinisures  of  vanity’,— yet  withheld,  systema- 
ticitlly  withheld,  when  the  noblest  opimrtunity  is  afforded  for  presenting 
them  to  the  God  W'ho  gave  them. 

'  Another  class  may  be  so  disgusted  with  the  character  of  the 
ps;dmody  as  to  find  it  ilifhcult  to  lend  their  assistance  to  its  perform¬ 
ance,  or  even  to  presiTvc  the  mind  calm  and  the  temper  in  equili- 
hrium.  There  is  a  natural  distaste,  in  a  wcll-constituten  mind,  to  cer¬ 
tain  com|>osition8  and  modes  of  performance,  w'hich  render  them  as  of¬ 
fensive  to  the  feelings  as  wormwood  to  the  palate.  No  man  is  called 
upon  totally  to  sacrifice  his  talents,  his  taste,  or  his  feelings ;  or,  if  a 
momentary  sacrifice  is  demanded,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  make  it 
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without  puin.  Still,  for  men  of  a  retiniHl  taste,  there  is  abundant 
room  for  caution,  lest  that  which  is  in  itself  sinless,  should  become,  by 
an  uneasy  and  repining  teni}KT,  an  occasion  of  sin.  It  is  well  to  aim 
at  St.  l^aul’s  elevatiiui  of  spirit,  to  jaTiiut  nothing  to  bring  us  under 
its  {lower.  He  who  suffers  his  disgust  at  manner,  to  cloud  his  jx^r- 
cc|)tionH  of  the  {ireciousness  of  the  asMiciated  truth,  is  so  far  Immght 
under  its  |K)wer,  and  feels  its  injury.  The  best  antidote,  therefore, 
against  the  nauseousness  of  many  compositions  and  performance's,  is, 
instead  of  sulkily  nourishing  the  vexation,  so  to  mingle  w’ith  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  congregation,  as  to  forget  for  the  time  the  miserable  dress 
which  may  disfigure  the  noblest  and  most  exhilarating  truths.* 

p{).  152 — 1(52. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  general  state  of  psalmody  within  the 
ICstublished  Church.  Among  the  various  denominations  of 
Protestant  Dissenters,  the  case  is  somewhat  ditlerent.  A  larger 
proportion  of  the  congregation  take  an  interest  and  active  {i.irt 
in  the  singing;  but,  with  a  few  rare  excefitions,  this  {lart  of 
public  worshij)  is  *  most  unha|i{)ily  managed  \  so  as  to  he  ill 
adapted  to  {iromote  either  *  delightful  or  divine  sensations  *. 
I’pon  this  subject,  ‘  Due  of  the  Laity  *,  in  a  pamphlet  recently 
noticed  by  us,  makes  the  follow  ing  remarks. 

*  Another  matter  calling  for  reformation  relates  to  our  psalmmly. 
The  discordance  w  ith  which  this  is  {lerforined  in  many  {daces,  is  not 
only  grating  to  a  sensitive  ear,  but  sometimes  tndy  ludicrous.  Kvery 
thing  calculated  to  disturb  the  gravity  so  requisite  in  the  worship  of 
(hnl,  should  be  carefully  avoided.  As  places  of  worship  are  no  thea¬ 
tres  for  the  exhibition  of  {>ublic  {lerformers,  bands  of  singers  should 
find  no  {)lace  there.  These  are  not  only  an  obstruction  to  congrega¬ 
tional  singing,  but  frequently  occasion  cfis{)utes  highly  injurious  to  the 

usefulness  of  a  minister  and  to  the  {leacc  of  his  {H^qile .  The 

numerous  collections  of  hymns  that  are  continually  starting  up,  is  an- 
t»ther  evil  that  recpiires  a  remedy.  Almost  every  minister  has  now  his 
favourite  collecti(»n,  which  is  not  only  a  nuisance,  as  levying  an  unne¬ 
cessary  tax  iqxm  the  {xickets  of  the  ixHqde,  hut  is  destructive  of  that 
uniformity  which  is  desindde  in  {lublic  worship.*  Remarks  ujwn  the 
Present  State  of  the  Dissenting  Interest,  {>.  4U. 

This  last  {mint,  wo  shall  take  another  opportunity  of  more 
specifically  adverting  to ;  and  wc  notice  it  now,  only  as  one  of 
the  circumstances  which  seriously  interfere  with  the  edifying 
]icrformance  of  our  public  worship.  Mr.  Latrobe  refers  to  the 
same  inconvenience  as  extending  to  the  churches  and  cha[)els  of 
(he  Establishment. 

• 

'  If  a  churchman,  in  his  journey  through  the  country,  steps,  on  the 
Sabbath  dav,  into  the  place  ap{)ointed  by  his  Church  for  the  cere¬ 
monials  of  her  worship,  he  is  sure  to  find  himself  ut  home  in  every 

fmrt  of  her  service  except  the  {isalmody :  there,  indeed,  he  may  feel 
limself  a  stranger.  He  is  invited  to  join  the  congregation  in  a  8<ing 
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of  praise.  He  stands  up  with  alacrity  and  reverence.  A  hvmn  is 
given  nut.  He  turns  over  the  leaves  of  his  prayer-book,  that  nis  un¬ 
derstanding  may  acconi{^uiy  his  voice,  and  his  voice  the  congn*gation. 
lint  there  he  tinds  it  m»t ;  and  as  no  one  may  have  suHicient  courtesy 
to  hand  liiin  a  laiok,  he  must  de|H.'nd  u|H>n  the  ussistance  of  the  clerk. 
The  plan  of  breaking  a  verse  into  lines,  is  unquestionably  an  unhappy 
ime  ;  but  the  very  evil  complainiHi  of  obliges  it  to  be  adopted.  Still, 
the  indistinct  and  unintelligible  manner  in  which  the  words  are  too 
frequently  mumbled,  does  uot  greatly  facilitate  the  meaning.'  p.  197* 

Hands  of  singers,  also,  would  appear  to  be  as  great  a  nuisance 
in  parish  churclies  as  they  too  often  are  in  Dissenting  chapels ; 
and  their  extreme  jealousy  of  interference  is  enumerated  by 
Mr.  Latrobe  among  the  circumstances  which  render  the  labours 
uf  a  musical  reformer  a  most  severe  and  self-denying  duty. 

‘  (Vnintry  singers  frequently  jiersuade  themselves  that  the  psalmoily 
is  entirely  their  provina*,  and  roprolwite  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  people  to  unite,  as  an  infringement  njHm  their  rights.  An  instance 
of  this  kind  came  under  my  own  okservation,  in  which  a  formal 
complaint  w'as  made  by  the  members  of  a  country  choir,  of  assistance 
gratuitouHly  rendered  them  by  some  in  the  boily  of  the  church,  whoso 
Uiste  could  not  screiui  them  from  being  considered  in  the  light  of 
usurpers  of  a  privilege,  wliich  these  “  sons  of  song"  had  monopolized 
to  themselves.  The  clergyman,  however,  before  whom  the  complaint 
was  lodged,  did  not  seem  to  ])ossc'S8  a  much  more  enlightened  know'- 
ledgc  of  this  particular  duty,  for  he  admitted  the  ^evance,  and  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  offending  parlies  the  propriety  of  licing  silent  during  the 
singing  of  the  Psalm.  What  wonder  then  if  a  choir,  so  uninformetl, 
should  spurn  the  kind  offices  of  those  who  would  speak  to  them  of 
abuses !  Thus  many  clerg)'men,  who  have  manfully,  but  unskilfully, 
attempted  a  reformation,  have  seen  cause  to  rue  their  imprudence. 
M'earied  out  of  all  patience  by  the  incongruous  mummery  which  has 
so  long  passed  under  the  name  of  Pvsalm -singing  in  his  church,  the 
minister  at  length  presumes  to  reuionstnito.  He  mildly  points  out 
what  he  conceives  the  nature  of  the  grievance,  and  proposes  a  remedy. 
His  choir  at  first  hear  him  w'ith  apparent  attention.  When  alone, 
however,  they  put  their  heads  together,  to  measure  their  opinions  and 
decide  u]K)n  the  case.  Where  obstinacy  presides,  and  ignorance  and 
wounded  pride  arc  the  accusers  of  plain  good  sense,  the  result  is  easily 
seen.  Many  hard  words  are  heaped  upon  this  interference — it  is  soon 
settled,  that  “parson"  know's  nothing  of  music — from  this,  they  pro- 
cei*d  to  the  determination  that  he  has  no  business  to  meddle,  and,  a 
spirit  of  rebellion  rising,  they  decide  to  go  on  in  spite  of  him.  Ho 
speaks  again  wdth  somewhat  of  dis])lea8urc.  They  murmur  their  sul¬ 
len  insolence ;  and  upon  a  third,  and  more  decisive  remonstrance,  if 
they  adopt  no  more  offensive  step,  desert  him  altogether,  and  the  sing¬ 
ing  is  in  conseauence  laid  aside.  It,  moreover,  not  unfrcquently  hat>- 
pens,  that  the  low  spirit  of  malignity  which  boils  in  the  breasts  of  the 
common  people  when  th>varted,  cannot  content  itself  with  inert  oppo¬ 
sition,  but  bursts  forth  in  secret,  or  overt  acts  of  annoyance.  Not 
oniy  are  his  mmibtratioHs  deserted,  but  his  property  injured, 
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his  person  insultecl,  by  those  who  once  ranked  with  liim  in  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary/ 

*  If  the  evil  thus  noted  be  less  perciMved  in  more  polished  choirs, 
it  arises  chieHy  from  the  absence  of  such  circumstances  as  call  it  forth. 
The  preat  ImkIv  of  the  clerpv,  unskilled  in  music,  shrink  from  the 
idea  of  encountering  men  of  character  in  this  particular  profession. 
They  know  imt  what  mysterious  wt»a|ams  of  defence  may  be  had  in 
reserve  ;  and  j>reftT  enchirinp  an  undefined  prievance,  to  tke  chance  of 
a  depruding  defeat.  Forpetting  the  many  accidents  that  interpose  to 
bias  the  judgment,  they  may  decide  hastily,  that  musicians  by  profes¬ 
sion  are  the  In'st  j«idgi*s  of  music  and  musical  properties,  and  thus  be 
dis])osed  to  attribute  an  apparent  abuse  to  their  own  ignorance  of  the 
art. 

*  Another  rt'asem  may  also  Ik*  assigned,  bt'side  the  caution  of  the 
minister,  to  account  f<>r  the  fewer  scandals  of  this  nature  among  the 
choristers  of  our  towns.  In  most  cases,  they  are  hired:  a  remunera¬ 
tion,  though  small,  is  made  them  for  their  services ;  and  hence  they 
have  to  balance  the  injury  sustained  by  offended  pride,  against  the 
tangible  advantages  of  a  certiiin  income.  Country  singers,  on  the 
other  hand,  give  their  assistance  gratuitously,  and  feel  in  consequence 
a  degree  of  inde|)endencc,  which  induces  them  to  spurn  alike  the  re¬ 
monstrance  of  the  parishioners,  and  the  displeasure  of  the  Bishop/ 

pp.  127 — 130. 

It  cannot  be  necessary,  however,  to  multiply  citations  or  tes¬ 
timonies,  with  a  view  either  to  attest  the  existence,  or  to  expose 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evil.  Our  object,  in  bringing  the 
.subject  under  the  notice  of  our  readers,  is  rather  to  promote 
an  investigation  of  the  causes  which  have  originated  it,  and  to 
])oint  out  the  most  obvious  means  of  remedy. 

One  cause  of  the  prevailing  disinclination  to  take  part 
ill  tiie  psalm,  in  many  congregations,  has  already  been 
])ointed  out ;  and  the  circumstance  seems  to  us  to  merit  a  few 
additional  observations.  The  pride  and  reserve  of  the  national 
character  manifest  themselves,  it  has  been  said,  in  this  parti¬ 
cular,  even  in  our  holy  places ;  and  the  middle  ranks,  aping  the 
cold,  patrician  insensibility  and  haughtiness  of  the  higher,  sa¬ 
crifice  their  best  feelings  to  an  imaginary  frentilitt/.  It  is 
deemed  vulgar  to  make  one’s  voice  heard  at  church,  because 
nobody  sings :  or  it  may  be,  it  is  vulgar,  because  every  body 
sings,  which  comes  to  much  the  same  thing.  There  are  many 
places  of  worship,  however,  in  which  there  exists  no  such  wide 
separation  of  castes  in  the  congregation,  as  would  account  for 
this  unsocial  feeling;  but  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  a  cause 
of  still  more  general  operation  is  to  be  found  in  the  absence  of 
sympathy  among  the  worshippers.  For  after  all,  a  common 
act  can  have  in  it  little  life  or  fervour,  if  it  is  not  the  outward 
sign  and  expression  of  a  common  feeling ;  and  this  part  of  the 
public  service,  if  it  be  not  the  common  act  of  the  congregation, 
ceases  to  have  any  puriwse  or  meaning.  We  all  profess,  in- 
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deed,  to  join  in  the  public  nraycr, — whether  liturgical  or  ex¬ 
temporaneous  ;  and  this  ought  to  he  *  common  prayer  *,  a  social 
act  of  worship  and  supplication.  That  this  idea  is  so  imper¬ 
fectly  realized  and  so  little  attended  to,  is  deeply  to  he  deplored. 
In  the  Established  Church,  the  prayers  are  read  before  the  au¬ 
dience,  who,  for  the  most  part,  content  themselves  with  admir¬ 
ing  the  service  or  the  reader,  and  very  devoutly  repeating  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  and  some  of  the  responses.  In  dissenting 
churches,  the  minister  may  generally  be  heard  praying  fer¬ 
vently  for  his  congregation,  sometimes  praying  very  zea- 
||  lously  at  them,  but  rarely  has  it  been  our  good  fortune  to 
hear  the  devotions  of  the  congregation  led  in  a  strain  entirely  suit- 
I  ^  able  to  a  social  act  of  worsliip*.  We  speak  of  the  customary 

^  Sahhath-day  ministrations.  Out  of  the  pulpit,  the  same  individual 

P  shall  pour  forth  the  extemporaneous  cnasions  of  a  warm  as  well  as 

^  pious  heart,  in  unison  witli  the  devotional  feelings  of  those  who 

S  are  uniting  with  him.  But  the  cold  and  Solitary  elevation  of 

9  the  pulpit  is  fatal  to  the  feelings  which  ought  to  prompt  the 

m  language  of  a  fellow-worshipper.  Still,  the  attachment  of  the 

p  people  to  their  pastor,  and  their  sympathy  with  him,  as  well  as 

f  he  unexceptionable  character  of  the  sentiments  embodied  in 
''  <  these  performances,  and  the  instruction  they  may  impart,  will 

I  often,  in  spite  of  all  that  is  wanting  or  unsuitable  in  the  public 

I  prayer,  render  this  part  of  the  service  impressive  and  edifying. 

P  But  the  minister  sits  down — too  obviously  to  rest  himself; 
j'  and  the  psalm  is  given  out — probably  in  a  manner  the  reverse 
I  of  all  that  is  adapted  to  produce  a  solemn  impression.  The 
singers  are  eager  to  begin  their  performance ;  not  so  the  con¬ 
gregation,  who  may,  or  may  not,  like  the  hymn,  or  the  tune ; 
and  the  interlude  is  listened  to  with  more  or  less  complacency 
accordingly.  But  what  is  it  that  is  going  forward  ?  Is  it  pub¬ 
lic  instruction?  The  hymn  may  contain  some  edifying  senti¬ 
ments,  but  their  instructive  force  w^ould  be  better  understood 
and  felt,  were  the  composition  effectively  read,  and  the  singing 


*  Upon  this  subject,  some  instructive  remarks  will  be  found  in  the 
Memoir  of  Dr.  Payson,  (pp.  254 — 264,)  not  wholly  unsuitable  to  our 
own  meridian.  ‘  Our  devotional  performances  *,  the  Doctor  observes, 

*  are  too  often  the  language  of  the  understanding,  rather  than  of  the 
heart,  ....  so  that  we  may  more  properly  be  said  to  make  a  prayer ' 
(he  might  have  said,  to  preach  a  prayer)  *  than  to  pray.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is,  that  our  devotional  performances  are  too  often  cold  and  spi¬ 
ritless  :  tliey  have  almost  os  much  of  a  form,  as  if  we  made  use  of  a 
liturgy ;  while  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  a  liturgy  are  wanting. 
Our  bearers  soon  become  familiarised  to  our  expressions,  and  not  un- 
frequently  learn  to  anticipate  them ;  and  though  they  may  possibly 
be  instructed,  their  devotional  feelings  are  not  excited.* 
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dispensed  with.  Is  it  worship?  Five  times  out  of  ten,  the 
matter  of  the  psalm  or  hymn  is  neitlicr  praise  nor  prayer,  hut 
some  doctrinal  tenet,  some  moral  sentiment,  or  some  expression 
of  feeling  little  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  congregation. 
But  we  will  suppose  it  to  be  all  that  a  hymn  adapted  for  social 
worship  requires  to  be,  and  that  the  tunc  is  not  in  utter  discord¬ 
ance  with  the  poetry,  and  that  the  performance  is  soothing  as 
well  as  pleasing:  is  it,  we  ask,  the  consentaneous  expression  of 
the  common  feelings  of  the  assembly  ?  Such  it  professes  to  be, 
as  an  act  of  social  worship ;  and  if  it  be  not  this,  the  moral 
purpose  of  psalmody  is  not  answered.  The  final  design  of 
music,  w’e  conceive  to  be,  the  expression  of  social  delight  in  the 
liturgical  adoration  of  the  Deity.  Harmony  is  essentially 
social :  it  not  merely  requires,  but  is  intended  to  express  the 
concurrence  of  many.  It  may  be  styled  the  ethics  of  the  material 
world ;  and  as  it  is  the  emblem  of  union,  and  the  language  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  so  it  serves,  as  Mr.  Latrobe  justly  observes,  to  produce 
the  effect  of  which  it  is  the  emblem.  ‘  Nothing',  he  remarks, 

‘  so  powerfully  subserves  the  communion  of  saints,  as  a  hearty 
‘  concurrence  of  life  and  soul  in  congregational  thanksgiving. 

‘  Of  all  enjoyments,  music  is  the  least  selfish :  it  is  social  alike 
•  in  its  nature  and  effects.*  But,  in  order  to  its  proper  effect, 
there  must  be  a  common  participation  in  the  feelings  which  the 
music  is  employed  to  awaken  or  to  sustain ;  and  the  union  of 
voices  must  be  the  joint  expression  of  those  reciprocal  feelings 
that  arc  inspired  by  a  sense  of  union  and  common  interests. 
\>’hcre  there  is  little  sympathy  between  the  members  of  the 
congregation,  there  can  be  little  spirit  in  the  harmony,  little  in¬ 
terest  or  delight  in  the  performance.  It  is  an  exercise  in  which 
it  is  next  to  impossible  cordially  to  unite  with  those  for  whom 
we  feel  at  the  time  no  social  aff'ection  as  our  comrades.  It  is 
thus  that  Christians  ought  to  feel  towards  each  other ;  and  to 
excite,  and  cherish,  and  sanctify  such  feelings,  is  the  moral  pur¬ 
pose  of  Psalmody.  Without  it,  congregational  singing  is,  at 
least  as  regards  our  fellow-worshippers,  not  only  a  dull  bodily 
service  profiting  nothing,  but  a  sort  of  hypocrisy.  It  purports 
to  be  a  continued  chorus ;  but  how  ill  does  it  correspond  to  the 
character  of  such  a  performance!  And  why  is  this?  Is  it 
owing  to  a  decay  of  piety  among  us  ?  Not  absolutely  or  chiefly, 
we  believe,  but  rather  to  the  state  of  society,  even  of  Chris¬ 
tian  society,  which  is  unfavourable  alike  to  the  cultivation  and 
the  expression  of  the  social  sympathies,  even  in  the  House  of 
God. 

In  further  proof  of  this,  we  may  appeal  to  the  very  different 
effect  which  psalmody  is  often  found  to  have,  even  though  very 
indifferently  executed,  at  a  social  prayer-meeting  or  at  the  sa¬ 
cred  communion,  where  the  contracted  assembly  assumes  more 
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(lie  character  of  a  society,  and  the  feelings  Wing  more  strongly 
excited,  there  is  far  more  of  the  reality  of  Christian  union. 
As  a  general  principle,  it  holds  good,  that  the  greater  the  num¬ 
ber  with  whom  wc  find  ourselves  associated,  the  stronger  the 
emotion.  Hut  this  supposes  some  one  uniting  sentiment  to  ani¬ 
mate  the  mass.  A  man  who  feels  himself  only  an  individual  in 
an  audience,  is  not  in  society  ;  he  is  conscious,  at  the  time,  of 
no  other  relation  than  that  which  connects  him  with  the  party 
to  whom  he  gives  his  attention.  And  thus  it  is,  that  in  a  more 
contracted  circle,  he  may  feel  his  social  affections  more  warmly 
engaged.  This  is  not,  however,  the  only  reason  why  the  hymn 
is  more  heartily  joined  in  on  the  occasions  referred  to.  The 
comjAosition  then  chosen  is  generally  of  a  more  devotional  cast ; 
the  melody,  of  a  simpler  and  graver  strain ;  but  above  all,  the 
minister  is  generally  the  leader  of  the  psalmody,  or  at  least 
takes  part  in  it  with  apparent  interest;  whereas  at  other  times, 
the  practice  of  the  congregation  is  seldom  directed  by  his 
example. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  practice  of  congregational 
singing  has  always  flourished  most  in  the  times  of  ecclesiastical 
reformation  and  revival ;  a  strong  presumption  that  it  is  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  life  of  religion.  Although  ‘  metrical 
‘  psalmody  of  slow  notes  of  equal  length  ’  had  its  origin  in 
Germany,  congregational  singing  was  no  invention  of  the  Re¬ 
formers. 

*  It  w'as  the  renewal,’  Mr.  Latrobc  remarks,  ^  of  a  practice  adopted 
in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  church,  which  had  indeed  decayed  amid  the 
general  corruption,  hut  w'hich  was  ever  renewed  with  the  least  sem¬ 
blance  of  real  religion.  Thus  the  Alhigenses,  during  the  hottest 
season  of  their  persecutions,  are  represented  ns  cheering  themselves  in 
the  very  prospect  of  death,  with  singing  the  psalms  and  hymns  of  their 
church.  In  the  same  manner,  the  disciples  of  Wicklitf  and  John  Huss 
cherished  psalmotly,  as  richly  conducing  to  godliness.  The  Bohemian 
Brethren  published  a  hymn  book  %vith  notes,  from  which  it  is  evident 
that  “  the  melodics  therein  used,  originated  in  the  chants  to  which 
the  ancient  Latin  hymns  of  the  church  were  sung.”  The  reformers 
of  the  succeeding  century,  Luther,  Cranmer,  Calvin,  Beza,  Knox,  and 
Zuinglius,  equally  encouraged  congregational  psalmody.  Among  these, 
how'cver,  Luther  stands  pre-eminent.  He  w'as  a  man  of  great  musi¬ 
cal  talent,  fostered  by  the  opportunities  afforded  him  in  the  Romish 
church,  of  which  he  seems  to  nave  availed  himself  with  the  same  large¬ 
ness  of  soul,  which  characterized  his  actions  in  a  more  important  field 
of  labour.  The  high  estimation  in  which  he  held  music,  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  cultivated  taste,  and  accurate  knowledge  of  mankind.  **  I 
verily  think,”  said  he,  **  and  am  not  ashamed  to  say,  that,  next  to 
vinity,  no  art  is  comparable  to  music.”  ''We  know  that  music  is  in¬ 
tolerable  to  demons.’^  With  this  idea,  therefore,  wc  need  not  wonder. 
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that  he  made  it  a  prominent  feature  in  his  public  services.  The  tunes 
introduced  by  him  were  of  the  same  choral  stamp  as  those  of  the 
United  Brethren. 

‘  In  England,  already  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  “psalms  were 
much  sung  by  all  who  loved  the  Reformation.*’  “  Some  ]>oet8,  such 
as  the  times  afforded,  translated  David’s  Psalms  into  verse :  and  it 
was  a  sign  by  which  men’s  affections  to  that  work  were  every  where 
measured,  wnether  they  used  to  sing  these  or  not.”  A  clause  in  the 
act  of  uniformity,  154«,  authorized  this  practice  :  “  Provided  alsotliat 
it  shall  be  Liwful  for  all  men,  os  well  in  churches,  chapels,  oratorios, 
or  other  places,  to  use  ojk'iiIv  any  psalm  or  prayer  taken  out  of  the 
Bibla»  at  any  due  time,  not  letting  or  omitting  thereby  the  service,  or 
any  part  thereof  mentioned  in  the  said  book.”  The  general  practice 
“  was,  to  sing  before  and  after  morning  and  evening  prayer,  and  also 
before  and  after  the  sermon.”  When  Sternhold’s  Psalms,  which  had 
been  at  first  “  comjxwed  for  his  own  solace,”  were  completed  by  Hop¬ 
kins  and  others,  this  clause  in  the  act  gave  authority  for  their  public 
use  in  the  Church.  The  allowance  permitted  to  this  version  was,  in 
the  opinion  of  Heylin,  “rather  a  connivance  than  an  approbation,  no 
such  allowance  lK*ing  any  where  found  by  such  as  have  l)een  nuwt  in¬ 
dustrious  and  concerned  in  the  search.”  So  great  was  the  zeal  with 
W'hich  the  Reformers  cultivated  psalmody,  that  psalms  and  hymns  are 
termed  by  Burney  the  opera  songs  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen¬ 
turies.  In  the  year  1551,  Roger  Ascham  thus  writes  from  Augsburg: 
“  Three  or  four  thousand  singing  at  a  time  in  a  church  in  this  city,  is 
but  a  triHe.”  According  to  Beza,  tlie  Huguenots  at  Paris  assembled 
in  the  Prez  aux  Clercs,  “  and  did  nothing  for  many  nights  but  go 
about  in  great  numlKTs  singing  psalms,”  joined  by  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Navarre.  About  the  same  time  writes  Bishop  Jewel  to  Peter  Mar¬ 
tyr:  “  A  change  now  appears  visible  among  the  ]>eople ;  which  nothing 
promotes  more  than  the  inviting  them  to  sing  psalms.  This  was  be¬ 
gun  in  one  church  in  London,  and  did  quickly  spread  itself  not  only 
through  the  city,  but  in  the  neighbouring  places :  sometimes  at  Paul  s 
Cross,  there  will  be  six  thousand  people  singing  together.”’ 

pp.  63— 6G. 

These  obstreperous  performances  partook,  doubtless,  of  the 
rudeness  as  well  as  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  times.  But  the 
sacred  music  of  those  days  has  never  been  surpassed  in  all  the 
attributes  that  should  distinguish  congregational  psalmody. 
‘  The  Psalms  used  and  composed  by  the  Reformers,*  remarks 
Dr.  Crotch,  *  and  those  by  their  immediate  successors  in  this 
‘  kingdom,  (called  by  the  names  of  places,  as  London,  Wind- 
‘  sor,  Winchester,  &c.,)  together  w’ith  those  made  in  imitation  of 
‘  these  pure  sacred  strains,  are  alone  worthy  of  study.’  With¬ 
out  going  the  whole  length  of  the  accomplished  Writer  in  de¬ 
nouncing  every  other  style  of  church  music,  we  must  regard 
the  meretricious  strains  which  have  almost  banished  these  noble 
harmonies  from  use,  as  indicating  a  sad  decline  of  true  musical 
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taste  on  the  part  of  our  congregations.  Even  when  these  old 
tunes  are  sung,  the  style  in  w'hich  they  are  performed,  evinces 
that  their  true  character  is  not  understood,  and  that  the  feel¬ 
ings  do  not  correspond  to  the  musical  expression.  Either  they 
are  overlaid  with  unsuitable  ornament  by  the  organist,  or,  if 
sung  without  an  instrumental  accompaniment,  are  drawled  out 
with  a  melancholy  heaviness  that  offends  the  ear  of  taste, 
and  wearies  those  who  have  none.  We  have  heard  of  choirs 
refusing  to  look  at  tunes  composed  in  minims  and  semibreves, 
unconscious  that  their  own  ignorance  and  want  of  musical  feel¬ 
ing  was  the  reason  that  sucli  strains  served  only  to  exhaust 
their  own  lungs  and  to  disgust  the  ears  of  others.  If  the  tune 
is  not  understood  or  felt,  how  should  it  be  sung  ?  The  fact  is, 
that  the  meaning  of  such  compositions  has  become  lost,  because 
the  enthusiasm  which  used  to  pour  itself  forth  in  those  choral 
strains,  giving  at  once  spirit  and  volume  to  their  simple  and  ma¬ 
jestic  harmony,  has  subsided  into  the  languid  decency  of  mo¬ 
dern  devotion. 

But  ought  other  descriptions  of  sacred  music  to  be  excluded 
from  the  public  service  ?  May  not  the  assembly  be  edified  as 
much  by  hearing  a  hymn  or  anthem  sung  by  others,  as  by  list¬ 
ening  to  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  Scripture  or  of  the  liturgy  t 
We  have  already  intimated  that  Mr.  Latrobe  pleads  for  the  in¬ 
troduction  both  of  the  chant  and  of  the  anthem,  not  as  substi¬ 
tutes  for  congregational  singing,  but  as  capable  of  being  render¬ 
ed  subservient  to  the  general  edification.  We  do  not  deny 
that  there  is  some  force  in  the  considerations  which  he  adduces ; 
and  accustomed  as  we  are  to  find  solace  and  delight  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  performance  of  our  cathedral  music,  we  ^lould  find  it 
difficult  to  contest  the  abstract  lawfulness  of  introducing  the 
anthem  in  the  public  service,  although  weighty  objections  seem 
to  us  to  lie  against  its  expediency.  Mr.  Latrobe  himself  depre¬ 
cates  the  employing  of  hirelings  or  worldly  persons  in  any  ec¬ 
clesiastical  office,  describing  in  strong  language  the  vexation 
and  annoyance. that  almost  invariably  accrue  from  a  choir; 
and  the  opportunity  for  display  which  the  anthem  affords, 
would,  in  the  present  state  of  our  congregations,  be  infallibly 
productive  of  aggravated  mischief.  The  most  unexceptionable 
performers  would  be  a  band  of  children.  When  instructed  to 
sing  naturally,  without  screaming,  and  under  the  direction  of  a 
pious  precentor,  with  the  simple  accompaniment  of  a  violon¬ 
cello,  they  form,  Mr.  Latrobe  remarks,  the  best  choir  in  any 
church,  where  the  superior  advantages  of  an  organ  with  a  ju¬ 
dicious  organist  are  not  readily  attained.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  voices  of  children  are  turned  to  so  little  account  in  our 
congregational  singing.  When  properly  trained,  they  are  not 
only  the  most  musical,  but  the  most  affecting;  and  out  of  the 
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mouths  of  babes,  or  at  least  children  of  tender  age,  the  praises 
of  God  might  be  perfected.  Is  it  indolence,  or  inattention,  that 
leads  to  the  neglecting  of  this  obvious  means  of  improving  our 
psalmody,  by  a  choir  at  once  the  most  tractable  and  the  most 
unassuming,  who  would  so  well  repay  the  sedulous  attention  of 
a  nious  musical  instructor  ?  Nor  need  they  be  charity  children. 
Why  should  it  be  thought  a  degradation  to  the  offspring  of 
the  wealthy  and  polite,  to  be  trained  for  the  express  purpose  of 
assisting  in  the  worship  of  God  ?  The  alternation  of  air  and 
chorus  which  distinguishes  the  anthem,  would  have  a  happy 
effect  iu  the  performance  of  a  simpler  melody,  provided  that 
the  minister  were  the  leader  of  the  performance,  and  the  chorus 
were  supj)orted  by  the  whole  congregation.  But  no  improve¬ 
ment  is  to  be  expected,  so  long  as  the  present  system  is  perse¬ 
vered  iu,  which  abandons  the  most  solemn,  affecting,  and  de¬ 
lightful  part  of  the  public  service  of  God,  to  hirelings,  to  irreli¬ 
gious  persons,  or  to  those  who  are  alike  irresponsible  and  with 
scarcely  any  of  the  requisite  qualifications,  musical  or  moral,  for 
conducting  the  performance. 

What  then  is  the  remedy  ?  Obviously,  the  restoration  of 
music  to  its  due  rank  as  an  ecclesiastical  study,  an  acquaintance 
with  which  ought  to  be  considered  as  not  less  requisite  in  the 
Christian  minister,  than  a  knowledge  of  Latin  or  of  the  mathe¬ 
matics.  It  is  stated,  that  Luther  was  wont  to  insist  upon  a 
practical  knowledge  of  music  as  a  pre-requisite  to  ordination. 
Without  carrying  matters  to  this  length,  we  are  persuaded  that 
no  satisfactory  reform  will  be  effected,  till  it  be  made  a  branch 
of  education  in  our  colleges  and  theological  seminaries.  If  a 
minister  is  ignorant  of  music,  he  is  incompetent  to  direct  one 
tliird  part  of  the  public  worship  of  the  sanctuary ;  and  the 
consciousness  of  incompetency  will  both  fetter  his  hands  and 
deaden  his  feelings  with  regard  to  that  part  of  the  service. 

*  How  can  a  man,*  asks  Mr.  Latrobe,  ‘attempt  a  reformation 

*  of  liis  cburch  music,  when  be  possesses  not  the  merest  ac- 
‘  quaintance  with  the  art?*  If  he  assumes  authority  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  having  no  confidence  in  his  own  judgement,  and  unable 
to  instruct  those  whom  he  wishes  to  control,  he  perhaps  only 
offends  })arties  on  w  hom  he  feels  to  be  in  a  measure  dependent, 
and  is  glad  at  last  to  come  to  a  compromise.  He  will  then  be 
at  the  mercy  of  the  clerk  or  the  choir.  W’^hoever  else  takes 
pleasure  in  the  singing,  he,  the  minister,  has  none.  He  has 
his  own  taste,  which,  if  he  be  ignorant  of  music,  w^ill  of  course 
be  bad  taste ;  but,  good  or  bad,  it  may  not  be  the  taste  of  the 
singers,  and  he  may  therefore  be  as  much  annoyed  by  their 
performance  as  if  he  had  the  finest  and  most  cultivated  ear. 
Or  if,  blest  with  a  happy  insensibility  in  this  respect,  he  escapes 
a  weekly  excruciation,  still  he  feels  llie  singing  to  be  a  business 
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quite  out  of  his  province,  with  which  he  scarcely  dares  inter¬ 
fere,  and  from  taking  part  in  which  he  is  glad  to  plead  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  customary  exemption.  ‘  But  if  the  minister  does  not 
sing,  why  sliould  I  ?* — is  the  thought  that  suggests  itself  to  one 
and  another  below  the  pulpit.  ‘  If  he  is  tired,  so  am  I.  And 
besides,  who  can  sing  such  tunes,  or  follow  that  squalling  fellow 
in  the  gallery?*  &c.  Any  little  ground  of  oflence,  any  excuse 
will  serve ;  and  the  preacher,  conscious,  perhaps,  how  little  he 
recommends  the  practice  of  congregational  singing  by  his  ex¬ 
ample,  is  withheld  from  enforcing  the  duty  upon  his  flock,  and 
thus  connives  at  their  omission. 

Would  it  not  be  far  better  to  banish  entirely  from  our  wor¬ 
ship,  this  carnal  ordinance  of  singing,  this  most  troublesome  and 
vexatious  performance,  so  unimportant  in  the  eyes  of  the  mi¬ 
nister,  so  uninteresting  to  the  congregation,  so  nauseous  to  men 
of  taste,  so  insipid  to  those  who  are  *  not  fond  of  singing,* — so 
childish,  so  vulgar,  so  worldly  a  way  of  expressing  one’s  emo¬ 
tions,  so  ill  accordant  with  modern  refinement,  so  Judaical  a 
rite  ?  Were  it  not  better  to  discontinue  it,  and  substitute  read¬ 
ing  a  hymn,  as,  at  Church,  they  read  the  Magnificat,  the  Gloria 
Fatri,  and  other  parts  of  the  service  originally  intended  for  mu¬ 
sical  recitation  ?  * — To  this  proposal,  were  it  seriously  made, 
we  should  anticipate  that  a  very  large  number  would  give  a 
hearty  assent,  if  they  spoke  out  their  real  senthnents.  But  if 
we  are  not  prepared  to  conform  to  the  Quakers  by  banishing 
singing  from  our  congregations,  as  w’e  have  too  long  banished 
harmony,  it  is  surely  high  time  that  the  ministers  of  religion, 
whom  it  most  deeply  concerns,  should  take  some  steps  towards 
reforming  this  part  of  public  worship. 

Music  is  no  negation.  It  must  either  aid  devotion,  or  disturb 
it.  If  it  is  useless,  it  is  worse  than  useless.  But  he  who  so 
regards  it,  despises  not  the  art  of  man,  but  the  gift  of  God.  ^  It 
is  nevertheless,  like  language  itself,  in  some  sense  an  art,  which 
can  neither  be  adequately  understood  nor  enjoyed  without  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  faculty  by  which  we  become  sensible  of  its  power. 
The  proper  time  for  cultivating  this  faculty  and  giving  it  a  legi¬ 
timate  and  sanctified  direction,  is  the  period  of  early  education. 
It  is  then,  when  music  is  apt  to  be  viewed  merely  as  an  accom¬ 
plishment,  (too  often  it  proves  a  worthless  and  an  ensnaring 
one,)  that  it  might  be  rendered  tributary  to  devotion,  as  well  as 
made  a  source  of  pure  domestic  enjoyment.  So  allied  to  reli¬ 
gion  and  to  the  tenderest  'associations  of  early  youth,  music 


•By  a  singular  infelicity  or  perverseness,  in  many  churches  of  the 
Establishment,  the  responses  to  the  Commandments  are  chanted  in 
violation  of  all  propriety,  while  the  musical  parts  of  the  service  arc 
read. 
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\rould  continue  to  exert  upon  the  mmd  of  the  individual  through 
Itfcy  a  salutary  influence.  Music  loved  for  religion's  sake,  would 
make  religion  better  loved ;  and  a  taste  for  the  music  of  the 
Church  would  go  fur  towards  counteracting  the  very  opposite 
tendency  of  the  music  of  the  siren  Pleasure.  Mr.  Latrobe  has 
pressed  this  subject  upon  the  attention  of  religious  parents  with 
an  earnestness  which,  we  hope,  will  make  its  due  impression ; 
and  with  the  following  extract,  we  must  take  leave  of  his  volume 
mid  the  subject,  cordially  thanking  him,  notwithstanding  the 
few  points  on  which  we  may  dliier,  for  the  good  service  he  has 
rendered  to  the  Church. 

•  ‘  Tlie  love  of  the  w’orld,*  he  says,  *  surmounting  the  fear  of  God,  too 
readily  accounts  for  the  general  contempt  heaped  upon  every  branch  of 
Church-music,  esjHJcially  Psidmody.  A  high  devotional  reverence 
would  enhance  the  value  even  of  the  rudest  strains,  far  above  the 
richest  secular  modulations.  But  unhappily,  the  Giver  is  forgotten  in 
the  gift.  Sin  directs  the  natuml  talent  into  a  channel  which  carries 
off  the  flow  of  feeling  from  the  only  source  of  real  happiness.  The 
taste  for  music  partakes  of  that  |K'rversion  incident  to  a  fallen  state. 
As  an  appetite,  it  must  be  fed :  but,  though  presented  with  manna 
from  al)ove,  it  loathes  even  angels*  food  as  too  light,  and  seeks  for  some 
nourishment  which  may  accord  better  ^vith  the  gross  and  sensual  cha¬ 
racter  of  its  desires.  Now  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  a  passion, 
is  the  peril  of  temptation.  The  more  blessed  the  principle,  if  directed 
to  good,  the  more  ruinous,  if  pursued  unto  evil.  Well  knowing  the 
influence  of  music  over  mankind,  Satan  uses  every  endeavour  to  ex¬ 
tend  and  rivet  that  influence,  llis  dominion  spreads  far  and  wide ; — 
men  are  found  eager  to  pander  to  his  unholy  purposes,  by  the  free  and 
iiiilimited  tender  of  their  powers ;  and  some,  sw'orn  to  a  nobler  service, 
unwillingly  and  ^lerhaps  unwittingly  aid  its  advancement,  by  their 
negb'gencc  in  tlnvarting  his  plans,  and  opposing  his  efforts.  Hence  he 
semns  to  have  an  almost  universal  control  over  this  unhappy  art. 
Wherever  w'e  turn,  we  find  such  crowded  examples  of  its  perversion 
to  the  w’orst  of  ends,  that,  in  most  cases,  the  love  of  music  is  considered 
almost  synonimons  with  the  love  of  the  world.  An  individual  w’ho 
has  a  character  for  knowledge  and  taste  in  the  art,  is  questioned  as  a 
matter  of  course  res|>ecting  the  present  state  of  the  opera — the  success 
of  the  last  evening  concert, — the  skill  of  some  fashionable  jicrformer, 
— -or  the  merits  of  some  favourite  love-song.  If  he  profess  ignorance 
of  the  present  state  of  secular  music — that  he  has  neither  permitted 
his  imagination  to  associate  with  the  devils  of  the  Der  Freyschiitz, 
nor  mingled  his  raptures  wdth  the  sentimental  songs  of  the  Italian 
Qj)era, — he  is  honoured  w'ith  a  smile  of  pitv,  that  one  so  musical  should 
have  neglected  the  very  fountain  of  musical  enjoyment.  If  in  self- 
defence  he  assert,  that  he  avoids  such  entertainments  as  injurious  to 
religion  and  morals,  and  not  suited  to  sustain  a  pure  and  healthy  taste, 
— that  he  has  confined  his  practice  almost  entirely  to  ecclesiastical  or 
instrumental  music. — the  smile  of  pity  changes  into  a  stare  of  amaze¬ 
ment,  at  conduct  so  novel,  and  reasons  so  little  appreciated.  In  fact, 
the  majority  of  the  patrons  of  the  art,  consider  it  purely  as  the  toy  of 
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idleness^  and  the  helpmeet  of  dissipation,  and  have  little  idea  of  mu¬ 
sical  enjoyment,  unconnected  with  scenes  of  musical  revelry, 

‘  1  his  prevalent  taste  unhap^)ily  directs  in  a  great  measure  musical 
education,  and  the  latter  a|niin  purveys  for  the  indulgences  of  the 
former.  They  act  recij)rocally  for  their  mutual  encouragement.  In 
the  present  state  of  society,  an  acquaintance  with  music  is  considered 
indisiiensable,  as  a  female  accomplishment.  The  |)arent  who  desires 
his  (laughter  to  captivate  in  polished  circles,  is  sedulous  to  bestow 
upon  her  a  liberal  education  in  music.  If  he  ]x>s8C8s  not  a  sense  of 
religious  obligation,  her  spiritual  interests  are  netx^ssarily  no  obstacle 
to  the  general  arrangement  of  his  plans.  Fixing  his  eye  steadily  upon 
her  temjioral  advantages,  he  is  gtiided  in  his  selection  of  a  master,  by 
the  voice  of  fashion ;  and  thus  |>ossibly  lights  upon  some  one  of  the 
many  hungry  Italians,  who 

**  Have  sold  their  fortunes  at  their  native  homes. 

Bearing  their  birthrights  proudly  on  their  backs. 

To  make  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes  here,** 

and  who  deem,  that  they  fulfil  the  claims  alike  of  duty  and  of  interest, 
by  laying  a  foundation  tor  frivolity  of  taste,  in  an  acquaintance  with 
the  most  frothy  sonatas  and  songs  of  the  day.  Thus,  Miss  passes  a 
course  of  preparation  for  the  gayeties  of  the  theatre  and  the  concert 
room ;  and  ere  she  commences  her  round  of  intoxicating  pleasure,  the 
s])lendour  of  the  approaching  scenes  dances  before  her  eye,  the  names 
of  the  butterflies  of  the  day  are  already  glib  upon  the  tongue,  her  ear 
rings  with  the  trumpet-call  of  expectation,  her  memory  is  thronged 
with  every  note  of  the  most  fashionable  songs,  her  musical  ideas  natu¬ 
rally  follow  as  they  are  trained ; — and  when  the  happy  day  for  her 
debut  arrives,  she  tastes  only  in  reality  what  has  lon^  absorlicd  her 
imagination,  and,  with  perverted  ta.ste  and  sleeping  conscience,  launches 
forth  upon  her  voyage  of  anticijiated  delight.  With  these  incitements 
for  gratified  vanity  and  impure  fancy,  what  can  the  Church  present  to 
attract  attention  }  The  drone  of  the  psalm-tune  is  intolerable — the 
chant  monotonous — the  anthem  insipid — the  voluntary  wearisome. 
There  is  nothing  of  natunil  inclination,  precept,  or  example,  to  inspire 
a  wish  like  David*8  after  the  music  of  the  sanertuary :  O  let  my 
mouth  be  filled  with  Thy  praise ;  that  I  may  sing  of  Thy  glory  and 
honour  all  the  day  long.**  What  wonder  if  the  baleful  inmien<!e  of 
fancies  (xincocted  in  a  heated  imagination  and  fired  by  external  excite¬ 
ment,  renders  the  soul  unfit  for  the  unruffled  <jalm  and  tempered  joy 
of  Christian  feeling !  How  can  it  be  expected,  that  there  should 
enter  into  the  giddy  mind,  in  its  ceaseless  whirl  of  intoxicating  delight, 
— the  duty  of  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  the  real  vanity  of  all  earthly 
enjoyment,  the  responsibility  that  rests  Ujwn  the  abuse  of  a  talent, 
the  awful  ac(!ount  which  is  a\vaiting  the  quick  and  dead,  the  claims  of 
the  worship  of  God  over  the  service  of  Satan  and  of  Self!  A  taste 
for  the  world*8  pursuits  can  never  ac(Jord  with  a  love  for  the  things  of 
God.  We  are  told,  on  the  best  authority,  “  that  if  any  man  love  the 
world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him.**  Dreadful,  then,  is  the 
responsibility  of  a  parent,  who,  for  the  sake  of  some  fancied  temporal 
advantage,  lends  a  hand,  not  to  (x>ntT(d,  but  urge  onward  the  tide  <yf 
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youthful  feoling,  in  a  course  by  which  God  is  dishonoureih  and  the 
soul  ex|)oticd  to  the  most  imminent  peril.*  pp.  390 — 393. 

‘  The  little  regard  paid  by  religious  parents  to  this  particular 
branch  of  accomplishment,  is  one  cause  why  sjicred  music  wins  not 
the  love  of  their  children.  In  how  many  instances  is  the  talent,  cul¬ 
tivated  at  home  with  so  much  care  and  expense,  jwrmitted  to  lie  torpid 
in  the  great  congregation!  If  it  be  pleaded,  that  PsalnuHly  is  at  so 
low  an  ebb,  that  it  presents  no  inducement  to  unite, — with  whom  does 
the  responsibility  rest,  but  with  such  as  use  not  their  advantages  to 
reform  the  erring,  and  instnict  the  ignorant  ?  Let  a  parent,  in  the 
education  of  his  daughter,  seek  to  implant  a  love  for  sjicred  song, 
strengthen  it  by  a  firm  breast-work  of  youthful  associations,  direct  its 
oj)eratioiis  in  consonance  with  the  establishment  of  every  virtuous 
]>rinciple  and  habit,  and  he  will  find  the  example  fruitful  in  expedients 
to  remedy  the  existing  abuses.  Instead  of  sitting  with  a  joyless  heart 
and  a  tuneless  tongue,  while  the  high  praises  of  God  are  echoing 
through  His  courts,  precej)t,  custom,  and  inclination  will  combine  to 
urge  the  exercise  of  sacred  talent.  And  thus,  music  with  all  its  fasci¬ 
nations,  no  longer  wasting  its  strength  upon  empty  conceits  and  ro¬ 
mantic  imaginations,  or  opening  the  sluices  of  impure  desire,  will  sub¬ 
serve  its  original  design  t<»  cherish  the  feeling  of  divine  love  in  the 
heart,  and  give  ])lay  to  its  expression. 

*  Music  is,  comparatively  sja^aking,  so  little  cultivated,  in  this 
country,  by  the  men,  that  tlicy  seem  to  have  been  almost  excluded 
from  the  above  remarks.  Natural  taste  will,  however,  occasionally 
overcome  the  frivolous  ])rejudices  which  denounce  the  art  as  unmanly; 
and  in  most  families,  some  individual  of  the  ruder  sex  contrives  to  hu¬ 
manize  his  feelings,  by  a  slight  attention  to  singing,  or  playing  on  the 
flute.  The  range,  indeed,  of  musical  enjoyment,  is  apt  to  be  need¬ 
lessly  narrowed,  by  a  gratuitous  preference  of  inferior  instruments. 
Thus  the  most  manly,  la'cause  the  most  comprehensive,  as  an  indivi¬ 
dual  instrument,  the  Piano  Forte,  is  shunned  by  almost  every  one 
who  desires  to  prestTve  his  character  from  a  charge  of  effeminacy. 
Till  these  cobwebs  of  absurd  prejudice  are  swept  away,  music  must 
more  or  less  suffer,  taste  must  still  submit  to  be  smothered  under  ima¬ 
ginary  proprieties,  and  talent  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  fashion. 

'  lint  even  where  the  art  attracts  the  attention  of  the  men,  neither 
the  instruments,  nor  the  com}H>sitions  chosen,  arc  calculated  to  foster  a 
taste  for  devotional  harmonies.  The  full,  rich,  and  stately  character 
of  the  chorale,  or  the  aliounding  and  scientific  combinations  of  the 
anthem,  l)ear  but  a  slender  resemblance  to  the  thin  melodies  of  the 
German  flute,  or  the  jovial  chorus  of  a  hunting-song.  When  awoke, 
tlie  musical  energies  of  the  men  are  generally  expended  upon  objects 
of  a  purely  worldly  nature.  The  pleasing  harmonies  of  glee  music 
may  reilcem  a  fine  tenor  or  bass  voice  from  no  higher  application  than 
an  hall(»o  after  the  hounds.  Some  Scotch  reel  may  strike  the  fancy, 
and  entice  to  the  practice  of  the  German  flute.  A  love  for  foreign 
customs  may  attract  attention  to  the  guitar ;  and  occasionally,  a  taste 
for  social  music  may  ])lace  the  manly  violoncello  between  the  knees. 
Still,  all  tliis,  as  it  proceeds  from  worldly  affections,  tends  only  to 
worldly  gratifications.  Neither  violoncello,  guitar,  flute,  bugle,  nor 
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voice  is  exercised  for  private,  social,  or  public  devotion.  The  violon- 
cello  subserves  the  high  treat  of  a  quartetto  or  quintetto  party, — the 
guitar  relieves  the  ornamental  graces  of  a  flowing  voice, — the  blast  of 
the  bugle  recalls  sportive  associations, — the  flute  runs  abreast  with  the 
flying  finger  of  the  piano, — and  glees  harmonize  with  the  feelings  of 
some  jovial  party  of  young  men,  who  are  inclined,  rather  to  welcome 
reckless  hilarity,  than  moralize  with  old  Herbert: 

When  youth  is  frank  and  free. 

And  calls  for  music,  while  his  veins  do  swell. 

All  day  exchanging  mirth  and  breath 
In  company* : 

That  music  summons  to  the  knell, 

AVliich  shall  befriend  him  at  the  house  of  death  !’*  * 

pp.  492 — 404. 

We  have  taken  this  fair  opportunity  of  annexing  to  a  notice 
of  Mr.  Latrobe’s  volume,  a  rccoiiuneiKlation — liardly  needed — 
of  the  musical  publications  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle.  The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Jowetfs  **  Alustv  Solitance** 
was  reviewed  in  this  Journal  with  well  deserved  commendation 
soon  after  its  appearance ;  and  if  we  have  too  long  deliiyed  to 
thank  him  for  the  second,  it  has  not  been  owing  to  our  deeming 
it  of  inferior  merit  or  interest.  It  lias,  indeed,  charmed  many 
a  solitary  half-hour,  and  heightened  the  enjoyments  of  our  family 
circle.  Though  neither  adapted  nor  designed  for  congrega¬ 
tional  psalmody,  these  graceful  compositions  are  admirably 
suited  to  the  devotional  service  of  a  domestic  choir;  and  the 
delicacy  and  sweetness  of  the  melody  will  be  best  expressed  by 
the  piano-forte.  The  words  are  selected  from  Watts,  Herbert, 
Montgomery,  Bishop  Heber,  Hon.  G.  T.  Noel,  Josiah  Conder, 
and  other  contributors  to  the  Songs  of  Zion.  Montgomery  is 
evidently,  as  he  deserves  to  be,  a  favourite  with  the  Composer; 
no  one  better  understands  what  the  matter  of  psalmody  ought 
to  be,  and  his  melodious  versification  almost  sets  itself  to  music. 
One  word  of  criticism.  The  most  original  and  beautiful  com¬ 
position  of  this  series  (No.  xlv.)  has  for  its  subject,  ‘  words  al¬ 
tered  from  Herbert’ — altered,  indeed,  most  barbarously,  in 
utter  violation  of  the  character  of  the  original,  and  with  a  verse 
of  common-place  doggrel  tacked  to  it.  We  arc  surprised  that 
Mr.  Jowett’s  good  taste  permitted  him  to  give  these  words  a 
jdace  in  his  volume :  they  could  not  have  inspired  the  music. 
No.  xliii.  is  a  very  singular  melody,  startling  us  with  the  first 
note;  and  a  peculiarity  of  accent  runs  through  it,  that  will  not 
at  first  be  understood ;  but  there  is  a  wild  and  solemn  charm  in 
the  air  which  fascinates  the  imagination,  and  the  oftener  it  is 
played,  the  more  it  will  please.  Till  we  heard  it  performed  by 
Samuel  Wesley,  we  must  confess,  we  very  imperfectly  under¬ 
stood  the  Composer’s  idea.  No.  Ixii.  has  great  merit  from  its 
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perfect  combination  of  simplicity  and  elegance :  it  is  an  air  in  a 
minor  key,  most  happily  relieved  by  a  graceful  repetition  of  the 
leading  idea  in  the  major.  Nos.  Ixiii,  Ixiv,  Ixvi,  and  Ixvii,  are  also 
deserving  of  being  particularized  for  their  varied  beauty.  The 
Author  of  these  sacred  melodies  has  endeavoured,  by  promoting 
‘  the  gratification  of  an  innocent  taste  *,  ‘  to  render  that  taste 
*  subservient  to  devotion  ’ ;  and  his  success  will,  we  doubt  not, 
ensure  his  ample  and  just  reward. 

Of  the  “  Lyra  Sacra  ”,  we  need  say  little.  Parts  I  to  III, 
were  noticed  in  the  former  series  of  our  Journal,  and  we  regret 
to  find  that  with  Part  \\\  the  work  coucludes.  We  had  lioped 
that  Mr.  Jowett  would  meet  with  sufficient  encouragement  to 
induce  him  to  prosecute  his  labours  much  further.  The  selec¬ 
tion  is,  upon  the  whole,  excellent.  We  cannot  refrain,  however, 
from  expressing  the  wish  that  some  other  piece  had  been  given 
instead  of  ‘  The  Nicene  Creed  ’  in  the  present  Part.  We  agree 
with  Mr.  Latrobe,  that  the  English  Reformers  would  hardly 
have  proposed  a  Confession  of  faith  to  be  sung  with  instru¬ 
ments  and  voice,  had  they  been  free  to  follow  tlieir  own  judge¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  matter  of  this  Creed  is  wholly  unsuitable  to  mu¬ 
sical  recitation.  We  grudge  exceedingly  the  space  which  this 
composition  occupies.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  this  volume 
will  form  an  admirable  companion  to  Mr.  Latrobe*s  Selections 
from  the  great  Composers  of  France  and  Italy. 

Mr.  Pettet’s  volume  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  part 
consists  of  original  psalm  tunes  by  the  Editor  and  his  profes¬ 
sional  friends,  Linley,  Shield,  and  other  w’ell-known  eomposers, 
attached  to  select  portions  of  Tate  and  Brady’s  Version  of  the 
Psalms.  Among  them  will  be  found  some  very  pleasing  com¬ 
positions  adapted  for  parochial  psalmody.  The  second  part 
consists  of  miscellaneous  hymns  composed  in  a  style  ‘  better 

•  adapted  for  performance  in  the  chamber  than  in  the  church 
and  some  anthems  conclude  the  volume.  Among  the  contribu¬ 
tors  to  this  portion  of  the  collection,  occur  the  attractive  names 
of  Dr.  Crotch,  Shield,  Attwood,  Bishop,  S.  Wesley,  Linley,  C. 
S.  Evans,  Novello,  Calcott,  Holder,  C.  Smith,  Horsley,  and 
Goss, — who  have  generously  contributed  their  assistance  to  en¬ 
rich  this  musical  Album.  These  names  will  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  Were  we  to  specify  the  pieces  which  have  particularly 
delighted  us,  we  should  mention  the  anthem  for  three  voices, 

•  I  will  love  Thee,  O  Lord  ’,  by  C.  S.  Evans,  the  Collect'  by 
Horsley  (p.  124),  the  Hymn  by  Novello  (p.  80),  and  an  ex¬ 
tremely  elegant  air  by  J.  B.  Cramer  (p.  40).  The  full  anthems 
by  Dr.  Crotch  and  S.  Wesley,  we  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  adequately  performed.  The  volume  has  been  published 
for  some  time,  and  ought  to  have  received  earlier  notice ;  but, 
to  many  of  our  readers,  it  may  yet  be  new.  Musical  publications 
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scarcely  come  within  our  proper  province  ;  and  on  this  account 
only  we  have  suffered  a  work  to  remain  so  long  unnoticed  in 
our  pages,  from  which  we  have  derived  much  gratification,  and 
for  which  we  beg  to  render  to  the  Editor  our  tardy  but  most 
cordial  thanks.  By  promoting,  to  any  extent,  the  sale  of  these 
publications,  we  should  consider  ourselves  as  doing  quite  as  much 
service  to  the  purchasers,  as  to  the  authors ;  and  most  happy 
shall  we  feel,  sliould  our  desultory  and  hurried  remarks  lead,  in 
any  quarter,  to  a  more  just  appreciation  and  a  more  sedulous 
cultivation  of  *  the  music  of  the  Church.’ 


Art.  11.  A  Discourse  on  the  Authenticity  and  Divine  Origin  of  the 
Old  Testament,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations ;  translatetl  from  tlio 
French  of  J.  E.  Cellerier.  By  the  Rev.  John  Rcyiicll  Wreford. 
12mo.  pp.  280.  Price  8j.  London,  1830. 

nPHE  Pentateuch,  or  the  five  books  of  Moses,  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  the  basis  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  re¬ 
plete  with  references  and  allusions  to  the  facts  included  in  its 
narratives,  and  to  the  ordinances  and  rites  comprised  in  its  le¬ 
gislative  enactments.  It  is  at  once  the  History  and  Statute- 
book  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  depository  of  the  principles  ac¬ 
credited  by  the  Jews  as  the  faith  of  the  nation.  No  one  can 
read  the  devotional  or  the  prophetical  books  of  the  Bible,  or 
peruse  its  historical  relations,  without  being  convinced  of  the 
prior  existence  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  of  the  influence  which 
it  has  exerted  on  all  the  subsequent  compositions  of  the  sacred 
writers,  who  constantly  appeal  to  its  authority,  and  maintain  the 
obligation  of  the  laws  which  it  promulgated.  The  whole  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Jewish  religion  requires  the  acknowledgement  of 
the  Pentateuch  as  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests.  In  what 
age,  then,  did  the  Pentateuch  first  make  its  appearance,  and 
who  was  the  writer  of  it  ?  To  satisfy  these  inquiries,  is  the 
object  of  the  Author  of  the  work  before  us.  As  one  of  the 
Theological  Professors  of  the  Church  of  Geneva,  the  task  was 
assigned  to  him,  of  delivering  the  ^hh  which  it  is 

usual  to  commence  the  course  of  Historical  Lectures  in  elucida¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  which  the  Genevan 
Church  has  continued  since  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 
The  Discourse  itself  is  brief,  extending  through  only  the  first 
fifty  pages,  and  the  Notes  and  Illustrations  make  up  the  prin¬ 
cipal  contents  of  the  volume.  These  include  the  several  sub¬ 
jects  which  the  Author  had  slightly  noticed  in  his  oral  address, 
or  which  occurred  to  him  subsequently  to  its  deliv^,  as  neces¬ 
sary  or  useful  in  establishing  his  views  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Professor  Cellerier  has  formed  his  work  on  a  popular  model. 
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His  paries  are  entirely  free  from  the  affectation  of  learning; 
anil  readers  who  are  not  scholars,  will  find  their  way  through 
the  whole  of  them,  without  stumbling  upon  any  formidable 
array  of  strange  letters,  or  being  impeded  by  any  niceties  of 
critical  dissertation.  Intelligent  readers  will  assign  to  the  Au¬ 
thor,  the  merit  due  to  a  writer  who,  avoiding  every  unnecessary 
display  of  his  learning,  know^s  the  uses  to  which  it  may  be  ap¬ 
plied,  and,  w’ithout  formally  assuming  the  character  of  a  con- 
trovertist,  renders  his  labours  to  the  cause  of  truth  in  such 
manner  as  to  expose  the  temerity  and  the  folly  of  its  opponents. 
He  has  produced  a  brief,  but  sufficient  defence  of  the  early 
books  of  the  Jew  ish  Canon,  which,  as  they  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  have  been  the  most  frequently  assailed  by  unbelievers. 

In  the  proofs  and  presumptions  wdiich  the  Author  adduces 
in  his  discussion  of  the  question  relative  to  the  Authenticity  of 
the  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  wc  could  not  expect  to  find  novel 
arguments  or  testimonies  before  unknown.  Tiie  industry  of 
preceding  writers  has  enabled  them  to  collect,  or  their  sagacity 
has  suggested  to  them,  whatever  of  fact  or  argument  can  be 
considered  as  related  to  the  subject.  The  Professor  has  se¬ 
lected  his  evidences  with  caution ;  and  in  his  reasonings  from 
them,  he  forcibly  urges  the  various  proofs  which  they  furnish 
in  support  of  his  positions.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  reference 
to  the  first  of  the  five  books,  (in  respect  to  which  the  Author 
accords,  in  part,  with  Eichhorn,)  the  last  four  are  replete  with 
internal  evidence  that  they  were  written  at  the  very  time  w’hen 
the  civil  and  religious  polity,  of  which  they  are  the  code,  was 
first  formed.  They  cannot  certainly  belong  to  a  prior  period, 
and  nothing  would  be  more  unreasonable  than  to  assign  to 
them  a  later  date.  Instances  might  be  cited,  of  laws  being 
committed  to  w  riting  long  after  their  first  promulgation ;  but 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  take  it  out  of  parallel 
or  comparison  with  them.  The  history  is  blended  with  the  le¬ 
gislation  ;  many  of  the  laws  which  are  inscribed  in  these  books, 
were  ordained  on  occasions  noticed  in  the  history ;  the  narra¬ 
tive  is  in  some  cases  illustrated  by  the  laws ;  and  in  others,  the 
law’s  are  explained  by  the  record  of  the  transactions ;  and  no 
other  evidence  is  wanted  to  prove  the  contemporaneous  origin 
of  both,  than  that  which  the  books  themselves  supply.  Ihe 
conclusion  is  evident,  that,  if  the  Jewish  legislation  and  the 
books  of  the  Pentateuch  were  produced  in  the  same  age,  Moses 
was  the  writer.  Jewish  testimony  forbids  our  assenting  to  any 
other  proposition ;  and  every  hypothesis  which  has  been  framed 
in  support  of  other  assumptions,  is  at  once  evinced  to  be  un¬ 
tenable,  by  the  contradictions  and  absurdities  which  it  pre¬ 
sents. 

That  there  are  passages  in  the  Pentateuch  on  which  objee- 
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tions  may  be  grounded  against  the  conclusion  that  Moses  was 
tlie  writer,  cannot  safely  be  denied ;  hut  no  candid  or  compe¬ 
tent  critic  will  refuse  to  admit,  that  these  can  he  accounted  for 
without  calling  in  question  the  genuineness  of  the  document. 
The  difficulties  created  by  such  passages,  may  all  l)e  satisfac¬ 
torily  obviated  or  explained.  It  must,  however,  he  confessed, 
that  the  methods  which  have  been  employed  to  meet  the  cavils 
of  objectors,  or  to  clear  up  the  real  difficulties,  have  not  always 
been  of  the  most  judicious  kind,  and  have  perplexed,  rather 
than  aided  the  argument.  Nothing  can  he  more  injurious  to 
the  reputation  of  the  Jewish  Lawgiver,  than  the  superstitious  in¬ 
ventions  of  the  Ilahhies,  intended  by  them  as  means  of  account¬ 
ing  for  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  l^cntateuch.  The 
notion  of  an  oral  law,  to  correct  the  errors,  or  to  supply  the 
defects  of  the  written  law,  is  a  most  preposterous  contrivance, 
which,  were  it  admitted  as  a  true  one,  would  not  answer  the 
piirj)ose  intended.  It  has,  how^ever,  been  faithfully  copied  by 
the  llomish  Church,  which  has  also  its  Talmud,  its  traditions 
of  paramount  authority,  to  sanction  and  enforce  human  devices, 
when  Divine  precepts  would  guide  the  mind  in  a  direction  the 
reverse  of  antichristian  observances.  But  in  neither  case  is  the 
authority  of  the  inspired  writers  supported  by  these  unhallowed 
schemes.  Nor  can  any  objections  he  more  frivolous,  than  many 
of  those  which  the  Author  of  the  Critical  History  of  the  Old 
Testament  has  advanced  against  the  ascribing  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  to  Moses.  His  notion,  too,  that  there  existed  among  the 
Hebrews,  as  a  regulation  of  the  Jewish  Lawgiver,  a  class  of 
public  writers,  who  were  designated  prophets,  and  whose  office 
it  w^as  to  collect  and  preserve  the  memorials  of  transactions  re¬ 
lating  to  the  national  history,  is  nothing  better  than  a  supposi¬ 
tion.  The  passage  to  which  he  refers  in  Josephus  contra 
Apionemy  affords  no  ground  for  the  assumption.  It  is  not  rea¬ 
sonable  to  suppose,  that,  if  these  public  scribes  had  been  insti¬ 
tuted  by  Moses,  the  Pentateuch  would  have  been  entirely  silent 
as  to  their  appointment.  The  administration  of  justice  was  too 
onerous  an  employment  for  the  Israelitish  leader ;  and  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  select  persons  on  whom  a  part  of  the  judicial 
functions  should  be  devolved.  Their  appointment,  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  it  originated,  and  their  specific  duties,  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Pentateuch ;  and  if  the  public  writers  whom  R. 
Simon  conceives  to  have  existed,  had  really  been  constituted  by 
Moses  for  the  purpose  which  the  hypothesis  assigns  to  them, 
the  institution  of  their  office  would  have  had  a  place  in  the  re¬ 
cord  of  the  Mosaic  legislation.  Moses,  he  thinks,  was  the 
author  of  the  statutes  and  ordinances,  which  he  committed  to 
writing,  but  it  was  left  to  the  public  scribes  to  register  the  na¬ 
tional  transactions.  The  perusal  of  the  books  is  sufficient  to 
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enable  every  honest  inquirer  to  refute  this  hypothesis,  for 
which  the  authority  of  Josephus  is  solicited  in  vain. 

The  doctrines  which  the  rentateuch  develops  respecting  the 
existence  and  perfections  of  the  Divine  Being,  to  whom  it 
ascribes  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  origin  of  all  things, 
must  be  regarded,  by  all  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  their 
sublime  import,  as  supplying  decisive  proof  of  a  medium  of 
communication  peculiar  and  extraordinary,  by  which  the  people 
who  were  lirst  in  the  possession  of  them  were  instructed 
in  the  primary  principles  of  all  true  religion.  They  were, 
manifestly,  not  borrowed  or  derived  from  any  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  systems  in  the  ancient  world,  for  they  stand  altogether 
apart  from  the  speculations  of  the  ancient  schools.  It  is  to  a 
Divine  source  that  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  attributes  his 
knowledge  of  God,  claiming  for  the  theology  it  comprises,  the 
character  and  authority  of  a  revelation  from  heaven ;  and  the 
inspiration  of  these  records  is  a  natural  and  obvious  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  authenticity.  In  this  light,  every  one  who 
fairly  examines  the  subject,  must  see  the  connexion  between 
the  facts  and  the  inference  to  which  they  lead.  The  Israelites 
were  the  very  last  nation  who  could  be  supposed  capable  of 
originating  a  series  of  sublime  and  simple  truths,  in  contrast 
with  the  gross  obscurities  and  multifarious  errors  imbodied  in 
the  philosophical  systems  which  followed  each  other  in  the  an¬ 
cient  world,  and  to  which  the  theology  of  other  nations  had  no 
resemblance.  The  Author  has  forcibly  presented  this  very 
striking  and  most  important  fact,  in  the  following  paragraph. 

*  Do  you  sec  that  dull  people,  despised  by  the  human  race,  pertina¬ 
ciously  confining  themselves  to  a  small  spot  of  tlie  earth  ?  But  little 
advanced  in  civilization,  they  make  no  pretensions  either  to  literary  or 
to  scientific  fame :  they  Ixmst  no  celebrated  philasonhers,  no  distin¬ 
guished  artists.  Thev  arc  strangers  to  that  intellectual  progress 
which  is  in  their  neiglil)ourh(H>d,  and  W'hich  distinguishes  the  people 
of  Greece  and  of  the  East.  Their  language  is  poor ;  their  ignorance 
extreme ;  their  mental  pow’crs  are  undeveloped  and  inactive.  The 
resemblance  w'hich  they  bear  to  other  nations,  is  not  unlike  that  which 
those  mis-shapen  beings  bear  to  the  human  race,  who,  on  account  of 
the  imperfection  of  their  faculties,  are  condemned  to  vegetate  in  a  long 
infancy.  With  one  thing,  however,  one  single  thing,  they,  and  they 
alone,  arc  acquainted.  The  knowledge  of  it  W'as  denied  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  Greeks,  and  the  pride  of  the  Orientals :  it  is  no  less  than  the 
eternal  and  supreme  existence  of  the  only  God,  who,  in  the  hcpnnln^, 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  They  alone  sjieak  of  the  Deity  in 
a  manner  w*orthy  of  his  grandeur :  the  rest  of  mankind  arc  ignorant 
of  the  true  God.  While,  in  other  countries,  men  of  immortal  genius, 
capable  of  celebrating  the  glory  of  the  Most  High,  insult  him  by  their 
unworthy  conceptions;  while  certain  sages feel  after  him  to  find  him,  and 
rejoice,  at  most,  in  the  glimmering  of  some  faint  and  doubtful  ray,  the 
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Jewish  jKJople  worship  the  only  (Jod,  before  whom  men  may  bow  without 
a  blush.  The  Jewish  people,  of  all  people  the  dullest  and  most  igno* 
nuit ;  who  learned  from  the  nations  which  surrounded  them  only  les¬ 
sons  of  idolatry  ;  who  spent  two  centuries  of  slavery  in  Egypt,— that 
Egypt,  whose  gods,  to  use  the  language  of  the  poet,  dwelt  in  stables 
ancf  grew  in  gardens, — were  the  only  people  acquainted  with  the  most 
sublime,  important,  and  abstract  of  all  truths !  Did  they  discover  it 
by  chance?  Were  they  indebted  for  it  to  their  own  sagacity?  Ab¬ 
surd  suppositions !  which  the  slightest  examination  overthrows. 
Rather  hear  them  when  they  tell  you — God  spake  to  our  fathers,  Ood 
made  himself  known  to  Israel.'  pp.  23 — 26. 

This  is  the  problem  which  invites  and  demands  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  unbelievers,  who,  since  they  reject  the  fact  which  alone 
explains  this  peculiarity,  are  bound  to  tax  their  knowledge  or 
their  invention,  for  reasons  which  might  account  for  the  origin¬ 
ation  of  principles  of  a  pure  and  exalted  Theism  among  a  peo¬ 
ple  who  never  possessed  advantages  for  the  discovery  of  truth, 
that  were  unattainable  by  their  contemporaries  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Without  the  light  of  lievclation,  the  human  understand¬ 
ing  is  left  blindly  to  work  its  way)  to  collect  the  elements  of  its 
belief,  and  to  construct  its  theories  of  religion,  which  time  and 
circumstances  are  found  modifying,  or  superseding  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  other  systems.  Superstitions  may  indeed  become  in¬ 
veterate,  and  may  remain  for  ages  the  same ;  but  the  intellectual 
character  of  the  Mosaic  Theism  shews  very  distinctly,  that  it 
was  not  by  gross  representations  of  the  Deity,  that  its  influence 
w  as  established  over  the  nation.  And  it  never  was  changed  :  it 
w  as  never  modified.  The  unity,  the  supremacy,  the  spirituality 
of  the  Divine  Being,  are  the  same  in  the  later  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  as  we  find  them  in  the  early  portions  of  it.  Moses 
speaks  in  precisely  the  same  manner  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as 
David,  and  Solomon,  and  the  succeeding  prophets.  In  Greece, 
on  the  contrary,  the  philosophers  were  ever  varying  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  their  predecessors,  and  novel  speculations  were  con¬ 
stantly  arising  in  their  schools,  to  manifest  the  activity  of  their 
minds,  and  the  fertility  of  their  genius.  A  very  extensive  range 
of  systems  w’as  thus  provided  ;  but  to  which  of  them  can  we  ^ 
referred,  as  containing  the  sublime  notions  of  God,  expressed  in 
I  the  same  simple  and  majestic  language,  which  we  find  in  the 
Jew’ish  Scriptures  ?  In  which  of  them  shall  we  find  even  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  grandeur  and  simplicity  of  the  terms  in  which  the 
llebrew  Legislator  ascribed  greatness  to  God?  How  unlike  are 
their  subtile  disquisitions  to  the  clear,  unencumbered  declara¬ 
tions  which  he  employs  in  speaking  of  the  Creator  of  the  world ! 
How  marked  is  the  diflference,  as  we  compare  the  dogmas  of  the 
Grecian  schools,  with  the  annunciations  of  the  Prophet  and 
Lawgiver  of  Israel,  between  the  suggestions  of  imaginatbn  and 
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the  conjectures  of  reason,  from  which  they  formed  their  tenets, 
and  the  Divine  principles  which  he  inculcates !  To  account  for 
this  difference,  is  the  business  of  those  who  deny  the  inspiration 
of  the  Mosaic  records.  Here  are  the  books  ;  their  antiquity  is 
indisputable  ;  they  are  not  the  fabrication  of  Christians  ;  they  ex¬ 
isted  long  before  the  name  of  Christians  was  known ;  they  are 
supported  by  independent  evidence,  as  the  production  of  very 
remote  times  ;  and  they  stand  apart  from  all  other  ancient  writ¬ 
ings,  as  the  depository  of  essential  truths,  and  are  not  less  re¬ 
markable  for  the  manner  in  which  they  exhibit  them.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  the  Pentateuch  with  the  works  which  have  transmit, 
ted  to  us  the  learning  of  ancient  times,  and  the  religious  notions 
imbodied  in  the  systems  of  the  philosophers,  or  to  be  discover¬ 
ed  in  other  connections,  would  be  a  process  requiring  great  la¬ 
bour  and  patient  perseverance  ;  but  it  would  furnish  results  of  a 
very  decisive  character  in  favour  of  the  views  taken  by  such  writers 
as  Professor  Cellericr,  in  illustrating  the  genuineness  of  the  Mo¬ 
saic  books,  lie  has  briefly  treated  this  subject  in  his  Seventh 
Chapter,  on  the  ‘  knowledge  of  the  true  God  among  the  Jewish 
‘  people,  compared  with  the  notions  of  Pagan  philosophers.* 

In  his  fourth  Chapter,  the  Author  notices  the  ‘  Testimonies 
‘  rendered  by  modern  discoveries  to  the  Mosaic  Chronology.* 
After  mentioning  the  preliminary  discourse  prefixed  by  Cuvier 
to  his  “  RechercheSy*  he  proceeds  to  remark  on  an  attempt  made 
by  some  half-learned  infidels,  to  impugn  the  authority  of  the 
Mosaic  records,  which  many  of  our  readers  will  remember,  and 
wdiich  every  one  ought-  to  be  acquainted  with.  We  must 
transcribe  the  Author’s  account  of  its  signal  exposure. 

‘  Among  the  attacks  which  science  has  attempted  to  make  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Pentateuch,  few  are  more  recent  or  notorious  than 
those  of  which  Egyptian  antiquities  have  been  the  occasion.  Some  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  who  were  associated  in  a  celebrated  expedition,  all  the 
perds  of  which  they  fearlessly  shared  ;  who  studied,  both  with  courage 
and  ptTseverance,  the  hitherto  superficially  noticed  wonders  of  ancient 
Egypt,  and  naturally  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  those  monuments 
which  were  the  objects  of  their  laliours  and  the  pledges  of  their  fame, 
fell  into  some  errors  as  to  their  inqiortance  and  antiquity.  The  famous 
zodiacs,  among  others  those  of  £sne  and  Denderah,  appeared  to  them 
to  be  of  incalculable  antiquity.  This  pretended  discovery  was  imme¬ 
diately  published,  as  having  decided  the  question,  and  carrying  back 
Egyptian  civilization  beyond  the  time  of  IMoses,  and  even  of  the  Deluge. 
But  after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  and  particularly  since  olie  of  these 
zodiacs  has  been  brought  to  turope  and  exposed  to  view ;  since  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  researches  of  travellers  have  given  other  learned  men  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  examining  an  abundance  of  Egyptian  monuments,  papyri, 
mummies,  temples  and  tombs,  together  with  their  hieroglyphics  and 
inscriptions,  circumstances  have  changed,  and  it  is  in  favour  of  the 
book  of  (lenesis  that  the  question  is  decided.  In  the  first  place,  the 
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exainiimtion  of  these  different  monuments,  carried  on  with  more  cool* 
ness,  has  considerably  lessened  the  idea  which  utis  entertained  of  their 
grandeur  and  their  importance,  as  well  as  of  the  sciences  and  the  state 
of  civilization,  of  which  they  were  the  pledge.  The  delusion  once  ex¬ 
posed,  and  the  first  exaggerations  set  aside,  the  question  was  discussed 
with  more  impartial  criticism.  Particular  attention  w^s  paid  to  the 
zodiacs.  They  were  compared  with  the  descriptions  of  their  learned 
admirers  ;  and  doubts  very  soon  arose  and  gathered  strength.  The  cal¬ 
culations  were  again  made,  and  found  inaccurate ;  the  hypotheses  were 
brought  to  the  test,  and  found  untenable.  Many  other  new  hypo¬ 
theses,  all  different  from  each  other,  and  from  the  first,  were  tried,  but 
Avith  little  success.  One  tiling  only  was  ascertained  by  this  discussion 
— that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  believe  in  the  extreme  antiquity  of 
these  ziKliacs.  All  the  new  systems  agreed  upon  this  point.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  liefore  fresh  resources  presented  themselves ;  and  we 
can  now  speak  with  more  certainty  upon  the  subject. 

‘  Two  learned  men,  both  of  deserved  celebrity,  though  on  different 
accounts,  powerfully  aided  by  the  vast  treasures  with  which  the  mu¬ 
seums  of  Europe  have  lieen  gradually  enriched,  have  at  last  raised  the 
veil  which  concealed  from  us  the  history  of  these  wonders  of  the  an¬ 
cient  w'orld.  Certainly,  no  one  expected,  that,  on  the  front  of  these 
ruined  temples,  erected,  as  it  had  been  asserted,  three  thousand  years 
before  Jesus  Christ, — that  under  those  mysterious  paintings,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  the  depositories  of  the  knowledge  of  the  infant  world, 
would  be  discovered  the  names  of  Ptolemy,  of  Cleopatra,  or  of  Trajan. 
This,  however,  has  been  done.  M.  Letronne,  by  examining  at  once 
the  construction  of  these  monuments,  and  the  Greek  inscriptions  which 
are  found  on  some  of  them  ;  ]\I.  Champollion,  the  younger,  by  at 
length  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  import  of  tne  three  classes 
of  hieroglyphics  with  which  they  arc  covered ;  nave  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  at  the  same  time  artists  have 
arrived  at  this  conclusion,  by  studying  the  sculpture  and  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  monuments  in  question.  At  the  same  time,  also,  travellers 
undesignedly  confirmed  these  discoveries,  by  the  manuscripts  and 
mummies  which  they  brought  to  Europe.  And  it  was  proved  indispu¬ 
tably,  in  three  or  four  different  ways,  that  these  too  famous  zodiacs, 
unworthy  of  the  celebrity  they  have  acquired,  as  well  as  the  edifices 
upon  the  ceilings  of  which  they  were  painted,  were  of  later  date  than 
the  time  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  labours  of  JVI.  Champollion  have  also 
proved,  that  those  monuments  of  Egypt,  which  were  of  red  antiouity, 
did  not  exist  prior  to  the  Pharaohs  ot  Exodus  or  of  Genesis ;  ana  that 
the  profane  documents  which  their  hieroglyphics  discover,  in  no  respect 
contradict,  but  rather  confirm  the  sacred  records. 

'  The  question  is  now  decided.  The  adversaries  of  Moses  have  made 
no  reply  to  the  positive  assertions  of  his  advocates,  nor  to  the  well- 
established  facts  upon  which  those  assertions  rest :  by  their  silence  they 
have  confessed  the  precipitancy  of  their  judgemente,  and  the  incorrect¬ 
ness  of  their  calculations.  A  victory  such  as  this,  should  teach  men 
who  believe  in  the  word  of  God,  how  little  they  have  to  fear  from  any 
similar  attacks.* — pp.  104 — 110. 

In  Cliapter  VIII.  of  his  *  Illustrations/  the  Author  notices 
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*  Circumstances  worthy  of  attention  in  the  character  anil  con- 
‘  duct  of  Moses,  which  support  the  proof  of  his  Divine  mission.* 
From  this  section,  we  shall  make  room  for  a  concluding  extract. 

*  If  we  examine  the  institutions  of  Moses,  wnth  reference  to  himself, 
and  to  the  advantages  which  he  might  have  derived  from  his  pretended 
imposture,  they  will  surprise  us  no  less. 

‘  Every  imposture  has  an  object  in  view,  and  an  aim  more  or  less 
sidfish.  i\Ien  practise  deceit  for  money,  for  pleasure,  or  for  glory.  If, 
by  a  strange  combination,  the  love  of  mankind  ever  entered  into  the 
mind  of  an  impostor,  doubtless,  even  then,  he  has  contrived  to  reconcile, 
at  least,  his  ow’n  seKish  interests  with  those  of  the  human  race.  If 
men  deceive  others,  for  the  sake  of  causing  their  owm  opinions  or  their 
own  party  to  triumph,  they  may  sometimes,  perhaps,  forget  their  own 
interests,  during  the  struggle,  but  they  again  rememl)er  them  when  the 
victory  is  achieved.  It  is  a  general  rule,  that  no  impostor  forgets  him¬ 
self  long.  But  iMoses  forgot  himself,  and  forgot  himself  to  the  last. 
Yet  there  is  no  middle  sup{H)sition.  If  IMoses  w'as  not  a  divinely  in¬ 
spired  messenger,  he  w'as  an  imjwstor  in  the  strongt'st  sense  of  the 
term.  It  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Numa,  a  slight  and  single  fraftd,  de¬ 
signed  to  secure  some  g(H)d  end,  that  W'e  have  to  charge  him  W'ith  ;  but 
a  series  of  deceits,  many  of  which  w’ere  gross  ;  a  profound,  dishonest, 
perfidious,  sanguinary  dissimulation,  continued  for  the  space  of  forty 
years.  If  Moses  was  not  a  divinely  commissioned  prophet,  he  W'as  not 
the  saviour  of  the  ]HH)ple,  but  their  tyrant  and  their  murderer.  Still, 
1  re|)eat,  this  barbarous  impostor  alw’ays  forgot  himself ;  and  his  dis¬ 
interestedness,  as  regarded  himself  personallv,  his  family,  and  his  tribe, 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  features  in  his  administration. 

‘  As  to  himself  personally.  He  is  destined  to  die  in  the  wilderness: 
he  is  never  to  taste  the  tranquillity,  the  plenty,  and  the  delight,  the 
]H>ssession  of  w  hich  he  promises  to  his  country'men :  he  shares  w'ith  them 
only  their  fatigues  and  privations :  he  has  more  anxieties  than  they,  on 
their  account',  in  their  acts  of  disobedience,  and  in  their  perjietual  mur- 
murings. 

‘  As  to  his  family.  He  does  not  nominate  his  sons  as  his  successors: 
he  places  them  without  any  privileges  or  distinctions,  among  the  ob¬ 
scure  sons  of  Levi ;  they  are  not  even  admitted  into  the  sacerdotal  au¬ 
thority*  Unlike  all  other  fathers,  Moses  withdraw’s  them  from  pubb’c 
view,  and  deprives  them  of  the  means  of  <»btaining  glory  and  favour. 
Samuel  and  Eli  assign  a  part  of  their  paternal  authority  to  their  sons, 
and  |HTmit  them  even  to  abuse  it ;  but  the  sons  of  Moses,  in  the  w’ildcr- 
ness,  are  only  the  simple  carriers  of  the  tabernacle  :  like  all  the  other 
sons  of  Kohath,  if  they  even  dare  to  raise  the  veil  w’hich  covers  the  sa¬ 
cred  furniture,  the  burden  of  which  they  carr)',  death  is  denounced 
against  them . 

‘  —Where  can  we  find  more  complete  disinterestedness  than  in 
I^loses  ?  Is  not  his  the  character  of  an  upright  man,  who  has  the  ge¬ 
neral  goiHl,  not  his  ow'n  interests,  at  heart ;  of  a  man  who  .submissively 
acquie.Hces  in  the  commands  of  God,  without  resistance  and  without 
demur  ? 

*  When  I  consider  these  several  things;  when  1  reficct  on  all  the 
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uiini.stry  of  Moses, ~«n  his  life,  on  his  death,  on  his  character,  on  hit 
abilities,  and  his  success, — I  am  powerfully  convinced  that  he  was  the 
messenger  of  (mmI.  If  you  consider  him  only  as  nn  able  legislator,— 
as  a  Lycurgus,  as  a  Numu, — his  actions  arc  inexplicable.  We  hnd 
not  in  him  the  atfections,  the  interests,  the  views,  winch  usually  belong 
to  the  human  heart.  The  simplicity,  the  harmony,  the  verity  of  this 
natural  character  are  gone :  they  give  place  to  an  incoherent  union  of 
ardour  and  im]iosture  ;  of  daring  and  of  timidity ;  of  incapacity  and 
genius  ;  of  cruelty  and  sensibility.  No  !  Mosi's  was  inspired  by  God. 
He  received  from  God  the  law  which  he  left  his  countrymen.  These 
live  books,  in  which  it  is  contained,  together  with  their  history,  were 
written  under  the  su]K'rintcndencc  of  God: — they  contain  Ilis'Word/ 

pp.  211— 214;  225,220. 


Art.  III.  1.  Ornithological  jytetionary  of  British  Birds,  By  Colonel 
G.  Montagu,  F.L.S.  Second  Edition.  With  a  Plan  of  Study, 
and  many  new  Articles  and  original  Observations.  By  James 
Rennie,  A. 31.  8vo.  pp.  lx.  51)2.  Price  21jr.  London.  1031. 

2.  Insect  Miscellanies,  12mo.  pp.  420.  Price  4.9. 0(/.  London.  1031. 

TTAI)  wc  iiitcnclcil  anything  further  than  a  brief  description 
of  the  general  character  and  qualities  of  these  works,  we 
should  not,  of  course,  have  placed  together  a  dictionary  of 
birds,  and  a  common-place  book  of  observations  on  the  natural 
history  of  insects.  As,  however,  the  two  publications  are  com- 
])iled  or  edited  by  the  same  individual,  and  as  wc  have  no  pur- 
))ose  beyond  that  of  general  criticism,  we  may  venture  to  consult 
our  own  convenience  by  placing  them  under  one  head. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  contains  the  whole  of  Colonel 
Montagu’s  Dictionary,  with  large  and  valuable  additions,  both 
from  the  papers  of  that  active  and  accurate  observer  himself, 
and  from  the  still  more  accurate  and  extensive  researches  of  the 
Editor.  If  it  were  practicable,  it  could  hardly  be  expedient  to 
give  an  abstract  of  the  contents  of  a  dictionary ;  and  details  are 
the  less  necessary  in  this  case,  since  the  first  edition  has  been 
long  before  the  public,  and  since  Mr.  Rennie  has  made  himself 
honourably  knowm  ns  a  patient  and  skilful  investigator  of  na¬ 
ture.  We  must,  indeed,  express  our  regret,  that  he  should  have 
disfigured  the  new  edition,  by  an  ill-natured  and,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  exceedingly  absurd  attack  on  the  splems  and  phraseology 
of  certain  eminent  modern  naturalists.  The  *  Quinary  System  * 
and  the  doctrine  of  Types,  may  be,  for  aught  we  know,  alto¬ 
gether  visionary ;  but  we  are  quite  sure  that  they  are  exceeds 
ingly  ingenious,  and  that,  if  they  should  ultimately  fail  to  com¬ 
mand  general  assent,  they  will,  in  the  mean  lime,  have  stimulated 
inquiry,  and  opened  up  new  and  striking  views  of  the  economy 
of  creation.  The  typical  or  normal  distinction  supplies  a  most 
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convenient  method  of  scientific  exposition ;  and  the  attempt  to 
identify  it  with  the  atheistic  arclietypes  of  Kolnnet,  is  pitiful — 
wc  had  almost  said,  malignant.  Mr.  Uennie  has  been  recently 
appointeil  to  a  iirofessorship  in  Kin;^\s  (>olie^e: — can  this  ultra 
sensitiveness  liave  any  connexion  witli  that  promising  appoint¬ 
ment  ?  We  are,  however,  glad  to  turn  from  this  iniserahle  bu¬ 
siness  to  matter  more  attractive;  and  the  following  extract  will 
shew  the  \i‘iilance  with  which  Mr.  llennie  observes,  and  the  in- 
tercsting  manner  in  which  he  describes. 

‘  In  a  colony  of  bank-swallows,  near  Charlton,  in  Kent,  consisting 
of  more  than  a  hundred  pairs,,  not  more  than  two  or  three  pairs  of 
sparniws  have  settled  ;  I  say  settled  ”,  beeause  they  appear  to  live 
on  terms  of  gcMnl  neighbourlxNHl  with  the  original  eolonists,  as  I  have 
watched  them  for  lunirs  passing  and  repassing  without  the  least  in¬ 
dication  of  hostility,  which  amongst  birds  soon  shews  itself  in  tones  of 
insult  and  defiance,  and  by  incessant  skirmishing  and  bickerings.  How 
dirtVrentlv  these  same  bank-swallows  treated  a  poor  cuck(K>,  I  had  an 
o]>portunity  of  witnessing,  while  observing  their  giHul  fellowship  with 
the  sparrows.  Tlie  cuckiK^  was  dying  quietly  along,  certainly  medi¬ 
tating  no  harm  against  the  swallows,  and  not  even  poaching  on  their 
domain  by  hawking  for  Hies,  inasmuch  as  he  j)refers  a  breakfast  of  ca¬ 
terpillars,  which  the  swallows  never  touch  ;  nevertheless,  the  instant 
he  appeared,  the  ttK'sin  was  sounded,  and  every  swallow  in  the  a)lony 
darted  out  of  the  holes  to  lamnce  upon  the  intruder,  whom  they  beat 
most  iinmercifully  with  bill  and  wing,  till  they  drove  him  from  their 
iMiundaries.  The  sparrmvs,  meanwhile,  sat  at  the  mouths  of  their 
holes  with  the  utmost  nonchalance  as  spectators  altogether  uncon- 
ciTued  in  the  affray.  I  liave  mentiemed  this  harmonious  consociality 
of  the  bank-swallows  and  the  sparrows,  the  rather,  because  we  meet 
witli  anecdotes  in  books,  of  obstiimte  contests  for  jwssession  l)etween 
sparrows  and  other  species  of  swallows.  Avicenna,  and  afterwards 
AllnTtus  ^lagnus,  tell  us,  that  when  a  sj)arrow  takes  forcible  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  nest  of  a  window-swallow,  there  ensues  determined  battle 
iH'tween  the  pnqirietors  and  the  invaders,  in  which  the  latter  usually 
come  off  in  the  first  instance  victorious,  from  their  cunningly  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  nest.  The  swallows,  however,  take  care  to  be  revenged; 
for,  summoning  in  their  companions  to  assist  them,  they  bring  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  mortar  which  they  use  in  building  their  nests,  and  closing 
up  the  entnuiee,  entomb  the  sparrows  alive.  The  siime  story  is  given 
by  Hzaezynski :  and  Batgouski,  the  jesiiit,  afhrms  that  he  was  an  eye¬ 
witness  <»f  the  circumstance ;  w  hile  Linnaais,  w  ho  was  much  too  cre¬ 
dulous  of  such  mutters,  states  it  as  a  fact  ascertained.  IM.  iMontbeil- 
lard,  on  the  contrary,  says,  that  the  instances  which  he  has  witnessed 
of  contests  of  this  kind  give  no  C(»untenance  to  the  story.  He  observed 
the  sw’allows,  indeed,  return  frequently  in  the  ccnirse  of  the  summer, 
to  tpiarrel  with  the  sparrows,  and  often  wheeling  about  for  a  day  or 
tw(» ;  but  they  never  attempted  to  enter  the  nests,  or  to  shut  them  up 
w'itli  mortar.  The  w  hole  account,  indeed,  I  should  say,  is  a  romancing 
legeiul ;  for  the  sparrows,  with  their  strong  bills,  w’ould  instantly  de- 
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mulish  the  thickest  wall  which  the  swallows  could  build,  instead  of 
quietly  ]H*rmittinj5  themselves  to  l)e  imprisoned,  as  the  aU>ve  veracious 
writers  have  chosen  to  report/ 

1  ho  ‘  Insect  INIiscellanies  *  fDrni  the  third  volume  of  that  ift- 
tcresting*  and  valuable  series  which  makes  a  part  of  the  ‘  Idhrary 
‘  of  Kntertaining  Knowledge  \  and  which,  under  the  titles  of 
Mnsect  Architecture’,  ‘  Insect  Transformations’,  and  ‘Insect 
*  ^liscellanics ’,  comprises  a  larger  mass  of  sound  ])ractical  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject  of  Entomology,  than  is  to  he  found 
elsewhere  within  thrice  the  compass.  There  is  no  rubbish  ;  no 
attempt  to  holster  up  a  favourite  system  hy  the  invention  or 
perversion  of  facts;  no  flourish  or  tine  writing ;  none  of  that 
intolerable  prosing  which  makes  the  comprehensive  and  invalu- 
aldc  work  of  Kirby  and  Spence  so  heavy  and  unreadable :  all 
is  clear  and  compressed,  shrewd  and  business-like.  Nor  could 
we  name,  on  any  subject,  three  volumes  of  similar  size,  so 
thoroughly  charged  with  insiruction. 

'riie  present  volume  treats  of  the  Senses  of  Insects;  their 
Food;  their  Social  and  Domestic  Habits;  and  concludes  with 
some  valuable  directions  relating  to  the  collection  and  preserv¬ 
ation  of  insects,  and  an  account  of  the  various  systematic  ar¬ 
rangements.  The  volume  on  Insect  Architecture  was  noticed 
i  at  some  length  in  our  pages*.  We  shall  now  confine  ourselves 
to  a  single  specimen  of  Insect  Transformations,  as  furnished  l)y 
the  natural  history  of  the  bombyx  or  silk-worm. 

This  wonderful  little  workman  proceeds  from  a  yellow  egg  of 
about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  which  is  deposited, 
during  the  summer,  by  a  greyish  moth  of  the  genus  phaUciue. 
When  first  hatched,  it  appears  as  a  small  black  worm  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  weighing  the  luindredth  part  of  a 
grain.  In  the  course  of  thirty  days,  it  will  consume  above  an 
ounce  of  mulberry  leaves;  that  is  to  say,  it  devours  in  vegetable 
substance  about  ()(),()00  times  its  ow  n  primitive  weight.  Within 
the  same  period,  its  length  increases  to  about  forty  times  its  first 
measurement,  ami  its  weight  is  multiplied  many  thousand  fold. 
A  hundred  worms  just  hatched  weigh  about  a  single  grain  ; 
and,  on  attaining  their  greatest  size  and  weight,  95(K)  grains, 
but  even  this  increase  of  weight  is  inconsiderable,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  the  caterpillar  of  the  goat-moth,  which  is 
said  to  become  7J^,000  times  heavier  than  when  newly  hatched. 
This  fact  is  not,  however,  more  wonderful  than  that  an  ostrich 
nine  feet  high  and  weighing  I50lbs.,  should  be  produced  from 
an  egg  about  the  size  of  a  cocoa-nut,  or  that  an  acorn  should 
produ*ce  a  lofty  oak.  The  phenomenon  of  growth,  whether 

•  Eclectic  Review',  Third  Series,  Vol.  IV.  p.  37.  («Inly  1330.) 
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more  or  less  rapiil,  is  altogether  an  admirable  mystery,  forming 
one  of  the  broad  distinctions  between  the  works  of  nature  and 
tliose  of  imitative  art.  Man  can  form  nothing  capal>le  of  alter¬ 
ing  its  own  structure  by  the  process  of  assiinilatiori  which  pro¬ 
duces  growth.  A  single  blade  of  grass  surpasses  all  the  j)ro- 
ductions  of  human  skill. 

Owing  to  this  rapid  growth  of  the  worm,  liad  its  original  skin 
been  the  only  one  assigned  to  it,  to  serve  for  its  whole  cater¬ 
pillar  life,  it  wouUl  with  diflicully  have  distended  itself  sulli- 
ciently  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  its  length  and  weight. 
Five  times,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  its  brief  existence,  it  un¬ 
dergoes  the  process  of  moulting,  casting  off  not  only  the  w  hole 
covering  of  its  body,  hut  that  of  the  feet,  the  entire  skull,  and 
even  the  jaws,  including  the  teeth.  'I'hese  several  parts  may 
he  discerned  by  the  unassisted  eye,  hut  become  very  a’pparent 
when  viewed  through  a  lens  of  moderate  power.  In  this  pro¬ 
cess,  a  remarkable  analogy  may  he  observed  to  wliat  takes  place 
in  the  vegetable  world. 

*  The  buds  of  plants  arc  composed  of  successive  leaves  closely  em¬ 
bosomed  within  each  other’s  foldings,  the  outer  one  being  generally 
hard  and  corneous,  from  the  exposure  of  its  vessels  to  the  colds  of 
winter,  wliile  the  inner  leaves,  being  thence  protected,  remain  soft  and 
Hnt,  as  s(H»n  as  the  inner  leaves  receive  an  accession  of  san, 
risi‘8  from  the  nnits  on  tlie  return  of  spring,  ihcir  vessels  swell, 
and  their  nervures  expand  ;  w  bile  the  outer  leaf,  from  its  vessels  being 
shrunk  and  partly  obliterated,  undergoes  little  change  Ix'sides  being 
pushed  out  and  sometimes  entirely  thrown  otf  by  the  growth  of  the 
inner  leaves  w  hich  it  had  previously  enclosed.  On  comparing  one  of  the 
hud-envelopes  thus  throNMi  oil*,  we  can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves  that 
so  small  a  covering  could  ever  have  contained  the  large  spreading  leaves 
which  have  hurst  fnan  them. 

‘  A  caterpillar  corresponds  in  several  circumstances  to  the  Icuf-bud. 
The  outer  skin  encloses  a  succession  of  several  other  skins,  each  lie- 
coming  more  delicjite,  soft,  and  indistinct  than  the  one  exterior  to  it ; 
but  gradually,  like  the  expanding  leaves,  growing  more  substantial 
and  tirin  as  it  receives  a  supply  of  nutriment.  The  chief  mechaniciil 
ditfereiK*e  between  the  leaves  folded  np  in  the  bud,  and  the  successive 
caterpillars  enveloped  within  the  skin  of  one  newly  hatched,  is,  that 
the  leaves  in  the  ImJ  receive  all  their  nourishment  through  their  fiM»t- 
stalks  from  the  root  of  the  trtv,  whereas  the  caterpillar  is  nourished 
from  within  by  the  fiKnl  digested  in  its  stomach.  The  supcrtluous 
nourishment,  usually  in  eoiisiderahle  quantity,  and  called  the  Jal  of 
the  caterpillar,  appi’ars  to  lie  In'tweeii  the  successive  skins,  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  way  to  the  adliesive  gluten  in  the  leaf-hud.  But,  as  the  first  inner 
skin  expands  and  increases  in  consistence,  the  fat  which  lies  In'twecn 
it  and  the  outer  skin,  si'cms  to  be  ahsorlx'd  into  the  ImkIv  id  the  cater¬ 
pillar,  and  of  course  swelling  it  out ;  while  its  abstraction  from  the  in- 
leritir  of  the  outer  skin  renders  this  much  more  drv,  separates  it  from 
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the  inner  skin,  and  disposea  it  to  liarden  and  shrivel.  *  The  absorp« 
tioii  of  the  fat  also  produces  the  reniarkahle  consequence  of  ^>rging  all 
the  channels  of  nutrition,  so  that  there  is  no  longer  unv  demand  u|>on 
the  stomach  for  fresh  supplies  of  focnl.  The  caterpillar  accordingly 
ceases  to  eat,  and,  having  no  incentive  to  action,  remains  motionless. 
The  outer  skin,  meanwhile,  being  deprived  of  its  internal  moisture  by 
the  absorption  of  the  fat,  goes  on  to  uarden  and  shrink,  while  all  the 
internal  organs  become  enlarged  by  the  nutritive  fat.  The  expansion, 
therefore,  of  the  body  of  the  caterpillar  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
shrinking  of  the  old  skin  on  the  other,  produce  a  mutual  struggle, 
which,  from  the  continued  operation  of  the  causes,  must,  it  is  obvious, 
be  S(xm  brought  to  a  termination. 

*  The  skin,  from  losing  its  internal  moisture,  loses  also  a  portion  of 
its  colour,  and  becomes  obscure  and  dull ;  and  the  caterpillar,  from 
being  girt  and  squeezed  by  its  pressure,  Ix'gins  to  turn  and  twist  it.self 
in  various  directions,  to  rid  itself,  if  possible,  of  the  inconvenience. 
By  continuing  these  movements,  the  creature  succeeds  at  length  in 
rending  the  old  skin  at  its  weakest  part,  which  is  usually  on  the  back, 
just  behind  the  head  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  using  its  body  as  a  wedge, 
it  may  be  seen  issuing  through  the  breach.  The  old  skin  is  thus 
abandoned  like  a  worn  shirt ;  and  the  caterpillar  appears  in  an  entire 
new  dress,  the  tints  of  which  are  fresher  ami  brighter,  and  the  colours 
and  markings  often  considerably  different  from  the  former.  The  in¬ 
sect,  also,  in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  fat  which  has  gone  to 
augment  its  several  parts,  becomes  all  at  once  so  much  enlarged  in 
size,  that  we  can  with  diHiculty  conceive  how  it  could  have  l)een  con¬ 
tained  in  the  old  skin  out  of  which  it  has  crept.  The  cast  skin  is 
frequently  so  very  perfect,  that  it  might  almost  be  supjMised  to  be  the 
caterpillar  itself,  particularly  in  those  which  arc  hairy,  as  this  contri¬ 
butes  to  the  shrivelling.*  Itis.  Transf.  pp.  107 — 170. 

This  moulting  of  caterpillars,  which,  in  some  species,  takes 
place  as  many  as  ten  times,  bears  some  slight  resemblance  to 
the  casting  of  the  feathers  in  birds,  and  the  shedding  of  the 
hairy  coat  in  quadrupeds.  But,  in  these  cases,  the  process  is 
gra(lual  and  more  superficial;  the  removing  of  the  worn  mate¬ 
rials  of  the  animal  structure  being  chiefly  eflccted  by  the  ab¬ 
sorbent  system,  which,  in  caterpillars,  appears  to  be  wanting. 
The  successive  changes  of  the  skin  accomplish  all  that  is 
necessary  in  this  respect:  the  hardening  of  the  outer  skin,  which 
renders  it  less  capable  of  distending  so  as  to  accommodate  it¬ 
self  to  the  very  rapid  growth  of  the  worm,  seems  to  be  neces¬ 
sary,  that  it  may  sufliciontly  answer  the  purpose  of  a  sheath  to 

•  Some  w’ritors  have  supposed  that  this  fat  is  *  a  sort  of  humour 
thrown  offhy  the  worm,  to  facilitate  the  moulting,  which,  spreading  be¬ 
tween  the  body  and  the  skin  about  to  be  abandioned,  lubricates  their 
surfaces,  and  causes  them  to  separate  more  readily.*  (Lardner's  Cy¬ 
clop.  Silk  ]Manuf.  p.  lOB.)  But  this  representation  does  not  account 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  worm. 
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the  tender  and  pulpy  body,  which  is  still  further  protected  hy 
the  glutinous  secretion  or  fat.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  ah- 
sorpti(»n  of  this  fat  produces  a  thickening  of  the  inner  skin, 
preparatory  to  its  hecoining  the  outer  coverin<r. 

At  length,  the  silk-worm  has  attained  its  full  growth,  and  is 
a  slender  cater}>illar  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in 
length.  During  about  ten  days  from  its  fourth  moulting,  it 
devours  its  food  most  voraciously  ;  hut,  on  attaining  its  full  di¬ 
mensions,  its  desire  for  food  begins  to  abate,  and  it  soon  ceases 
even  to  touch  the  leaves.  It  now  appears  restless,  erecting  its 
head,  and  moving  from  side  to  side  in  quest  of  a  place  where  it 
may  commence  its  labour  of  spinning.  In  twenty-four  hours 
from  the  time  of  its  abstaining  from  food,  the  material  for 
forming  its  silk  will  he  digested  in  its  reservoirs ;  its  green  co¬ 
lour  will  disa})pear;  and  before  it  is  quite  prepared  to  spin,  its 
body  will  have  ac(|uired  a  degree  of  glossiness  and  greater 
firmness  at  the  expense  of  some  diminution  of  size.  We  tran¬ 
scribe  from  the  Treatise  on  Silk  in  the  Cabinet  Cyclopiedia, 
(reviewed  in  our  last  Number,)  the  account  of  the  subsequent 
process. 

*  The  substance  of  wliich  the  silk  is  composed,  is  secreted,  in  the 
form  of  a  fine  yellow  transparent  gum,  in  two  M'parate  vessels  of  slen¬ 
der  dimensions,  which  are  wound,  as  it  were,  on  two  spindles  in  the 
stomach :  if  unfolded,  these  vessels  would  be  about  ten  inches  in 
length.  When  the  worm  has  fixed  up(»n  some  angle  or  hollow  place, 
whose  dimensions  agree  with  the  size  of  its  intended  silken  ball  or  co- 
c(KUi,  it  l>egins  its  lalxmr  by  spinning  thin  and  irregular  threads,  which 
are  intended  to  suj)port  its  future  dwelling.  During  the  first  day,  the 
insect  forms  uj>on  thes«?  a  l(H>se  structure  of  an  oval  shape,  which  is 
called  fi(»ss  silk,  and  within  which  covering,  in  the  three  following 
clays,  it  forms  the  firm  and  consistent  vellow  ball ;  the  labourer,  of 
course,  iilways  remaining  on  the  inside  o^  the  sphere  which  it  is  form- 
hig.^ 

*  The  silky  material,  which,  when  drawn  out,  appears  to  be  one 
thread,  is  composed  i>f  two  fil)res,  extracted  through  tw'o  minute  ori¬ 
fices  just  below’  the  jaw ;  and  these  fibres  are  brought  together  by 
means  of  two  luM>ks  placed  w’ithin  the  silk-w'orm’s  mouth  for  the  pur- 
jH)se.  The  worm,  in  spinning,  rests  on  its  low’er  extremity  through¬ 
out  the  ofk'ration,  and  em[dovs  its  mouth  and  front  legs  in  the  task  of 
directing  and  fastening  the  thread.  The  filament  is  not  sj)un  in  re¬ 
gular  concentric  circles  round  the  interior  surface  of  the  ball,  but  in 
MH)ts,  going  backwards  and  forwards  with  a  sort  of  w’avy  motion. 
This  apparently  irregular  manner  of  proceeding  is  plainly  perceptible 
w’hcn  the  silk  is  wound  off  the  ball,  which  dc»cs  not  make  more  than 
one  or  two  entire  rev<dutions  while  ten  or  tw’elve  yards  of  silk  are 
In'ing  transferred  to  the  reel.  At  the  end  of  the  third  or  fcnirth  day, 
the  worm  will  have  ccnnpleted  its  task,  and  formed  its  cocoon.' 

Lardner’s  Cab.  Ctfcl.  Vol.  XXII.  pp.  Ill,  12. 
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During  the  emission  of  the  silken  material,  the  worm  gra¬ 
dually  contracts  in  bulk,  and  becomes  wrinkled.  Its  task  being 
finished,  it  rests  awhile,  and  then  throws  off  its  caterpillar  garb. 

If  the  cocoon  he  now  opened,  its  inhabitant  will  be  found  in 
the  state  of  a  chrysalis  or  aurelia,  in  shape  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  a  kidney  bean,  but  pointed  at  one  end,  having  a  smooth 
brown  skin.  Its  former  covering  will  be  found  lying  beside  it. 

In  this  state  it  remains  for  a  period  varying,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  climate  or  season,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  days. 

It  then  throws  off  its  leathery  shroud,  having  become,  in  the 
interval,  transformed  into  a  large  greyish  moth,  furnished  with 
four  wings,  tw'o  eyes,  and  two  black,  feathery  antlers.  If  left 
until  this  period  within  the  cocoon,  the  moth  takes  immediate 
measures  for  her  emancipation,  and  ‘  without  saw  or  centre-bit, 

‘  she  makes  her  way  through  the  shell,  the  silk,  and  the  floss.’ 
Having  first,  by  means  of  a  fluid  discharged  from  its  mouth, 
lessened  the  adhesiveness  of  the  gum  with  which  it  had  lined 
the  interior  surface  of  its  chamber,  the  moth  extends  its  an- 
tennap,  together  with  its  head  and  feet,  towards  the  point  of  the 
cone,  and  gradually  loosens,  without  breaking,  the  texture  of 
the  ball :  then,  using  its  hooked  feet,  it  pushes  aside  the  fila- 
nients,  and  having  sufficiently  enlarged  the  opening,  issues  forth 
into  light,  leaving  at  the  bottom  of  the  cone  the  relics  of  its  ca¬ 
terpillar  form. 

The  length  of  the  unbroken  thread  in  a  cocoon,  varies  from 
()00  to  1000  feet;  and  as  it  is  all  spun  double  by  the  insect,  it 
will  amount  to  nearly  J^OOO  feet  of  silk,  the  whole  of  which  does 
not  weigh  above  three  grains  and  a  half.  Five  pounds  of  silk 
from  10,000  cocoons,  is  considered  as  above  the  usual  average. 
The  moth  enjoys  its  liberty  for  a  very  brief  term.  Its  first  em¬ 
ployment  is  to  seek  its  mate ;  after  which  the  female  deposits 
her  eggs ;  and  both,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  after, 
terminate  their  being.  The  number  of  eggs  produced  by  the 
female  moth,  varies  from  250  to  400,  or  even  500. 

This  one  specimen  of  insect  architecture,  insect  manufacture, 
and  insect  metamorphosis,  will  serve,  we  hope,  as  well  as  multi¬ 
plied  extracts  from  these  entomological  varieties,  to  recommend 
the  volumes  and  the  study  to  any  of  our  readers  who  have  hi¬ 
therto  neglected  this  branch  of  entertaining  and  more  than  en¬ 
tertaining  knowledge.  The  wise  man  sends  the  slothful  to 
learn  diligence  of  the  ant.  Might  not  the  unproductive  idler, 
clad,  perhaps,  in  the  produce  of  an  insect,  be  sent  to  school 
to  the  silk-worm  ?  But  all  nature  is  full  of  varied  lessons  of 
wisdom  and  piety,  to  those  who  can  decipher  the  sacred  cha¬ 
racters. 
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Art.  IV.— I.  Heath* s  Picturesque  Annual  for  1832.  Travellinjj 
Sketches  in  the  North  of  Italy,  the  Tyrol,  and  on  the  Rhine  ; 
with  Twenty-six  Inniutifully  finished  Eiij^ravinjjs  from  Drawinjjs 
by  C’larkson  Stanfield,  Ksq.  Hy  Leitch  Ritchie,  Esq.,  Author  of  the 
“  Romance  of  French  History,*’  tS:c.  8vo.  pp.  2r)f).  Price  21j. 
in  ori>cco. 

2.  The  Continental  Annual ^  and  Romantic  Cabinet  for  1832;  with 
Illustnitions  by  Samuel  Prout,  Esq.  F.S.A.  Edited  by  William 
Kennedy,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  313.  Thirtetui  Plates.  Price  14.v.  in 
Silk. 

3.  The  Keepsake  for  MDCCCXXXII.  Edited  by  Frederiek  Mansel 
Reynolds.  8vo.  pp.  320.  Seventeen  Plates.  Price  21j.  in  Silk. 

4.  The  Literarif  Souvenir.  Edited  by  Alaric  A.  Watts,  pp.  314. 
Twelve  Plates.  Price  12.v.  in  Morocco. 

r>.  The  Forget-me-not ;  a  Christmas,  New  Year’s,  and  Birthday  Pre¬ 
sent  for  ^IDCCCXXXI I.  Edited  by  Frederick  Shoberl.  ’fwelve 
Plates.  Priee  12,v,  in  Silk. 

(i.  'The  New  Years  Gift;  and  Juvenile  Souvenir.  Edited  by  Mrs. 
Alaric  Watts.  18mo.  pp.  240.  Eight  Plates.  Price  8j.  half¬ 
bound. 


7.  Ackermann*s  Juvenile  Forget-me-not.  Edited  by  Frederick  Sho¬ 
berl.  18mo.  pp.  248.  ’Pen  Plates.  Price  8f. 


8.  The  Humourist :  a  Companion  for  the  Christmas  Fireside.  By 
W.  11.  Harrison.  Eml)ellished  by  Eighty  (Wood)  Engravings. 
12mo.  I’rice  12.f.  bound. 


0.  The  Amethyst:  or  Christian’s  Annual  for  jMDCCCXXXI  I.  Edited 
by  Richard  Huie,  M.I).  and  Rol)ert  Kaye  Greville,  LL.D.  12nio. 
pp.  3(»0.  Price  8.v.  Edinburgh,  18^12. 


above  list,  ill  addition  to  the  five  noticed  in  our  last 
Number,  a  small  publication  called  the  Gem,  which  has  not 
fallen  in  our  way,  and  some  two  or  three  Comic  (or  would-be 
(^)mic)  Annuals,  comprises,  we  believe,  the  whole  of  this  year’s 
ilisplay.  The  Iris  and  the  l^ijou  have  been  discontinued.  The 
Iris  deserved,  for  its  praise-worthy  design,  a  better  fate;  but  it 
was  not  well  cast  for  popularity.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the 
talents,  the  classical  erudition,  or  the  theological  attainments  of 
the  accomplished  Editor,  to  say,  that  he  did  not  understand 
how  to  get  up  an  Annual. 

Mr.  Ileath  seems  to  understand  this  business  thoroughly; 
and  his  Picturesque  Annual  is  one  of  the  happiest  combinations 
of  the  joint  labours  of  pen,  pencil,  and  graver  that  we  have 
seen.  He  has  been  fortunate  alike  in  his  artist  and  his  editor. 
Of  Mr.  Stanfield’s  drawings,  w’e  shall  speak  hereafter.  Mr. 
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Leitch  llitcliii*,  IVoiu  whose  Game  of  Life”  we  autiiircil  a  fu- 
tore  display  of  vigorous  and  versatile  talent,  has  here  prosentcil 
to  us  ‘  a  set  of  band  fide  travelling  sketclies*,  the  result  of  im- 
]uessions  made  upon  his  mind  on  the  spot,  interwoven  with 
stories,  comic  or  romantic,  and  observations  historical  and  sen- 
tinuMital, — for  the  introduction  of  which  is  pleaded,  *  the  neces- 
‘  sities  of  the  Annuai. ; — a  plant  which,  having  been  reared  in 
‘  an  atmosphere  of  |)oetry  and  fiction,  would,  perhaps,  run 
‘  some  risk  of  drooping,  if  suddenly  transplanted/  By  this  in¬ 
genious  apology  for  availing  himself  of*  romantic  licence,  the 
Author  contrives  to  make  Mr.  Heath  and  the  public  answerable 
for  all  that  stern  criticism  might  object  against  the  lighter  parts 
of  the  hook,  while  he  takes  credit  for  the  more  solid  matter. 
We  will  allow  him,  in  our  clemency,  all  the  benefit  of  this  plea, 
in  consideration  of  the  information  and  entertainment  which 
his  very  pleasant  Sketches  have  yielded  to  us.  The  only 
fault  we  feel  compelled  to  notice,  regards  certain  levities  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  jirofane  exclamations,  which  no  usage  can  render 
loleiMl.'le. 

The  volume  comprehends  a  journey  through  the  North  of 
Italy,  the  Tyrol,  and  the  Banks  of  the  Khine  as  far  as  Stras¬ 
bourg;  which  is  to  be  continued,  in  the  next  volume,  down  the 
Bhine  to  the  Sea.  The  subjects  of  the  sketches  arc,  the  Val¬ 
ley  of  the  llhone,  the  Simplon,  the  Lago  Maggiorc,  Milan, 
Venice,  the  Brenner  Pass,  Innsbruck  and  the  V  alley  of  the 
Inn,  Constance,  Strasbourgh ; — a  delightful  tour,  and  Mr. 
Kitchie  is  an  admirable  travelling  companion.  Of  his  eye  and 
feeling  for  scenery,  and  his  excellent  style  of  description,  the 
descent  of  the  Jura  affords  occasion  for  a  happy  specimen. 

*  On  beginning  to  descend  the  Jura,  our  first  sensation,  as  Lake 
Leman  burst  upon  the  view,  was  tliat  of  disappointment.  So  far  is 
this  from  being  an  affectation  of  singularity,  that  we  feel  convinced 
that  the  same  impression  is,  and  must  be  made  upon  every  traveller, 
in  spite  of  the  cuckoo-song  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  re[)eat.  The 
immense  expanse  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  at  our  feet,  although  in  reality 
diversified  by  swelling  hills,  looks  as  level  as  the  distant  sea,  when 
only  the  white  sj)ecks  on  its  b(>soni  tell  of  waves  and  storms.  At  the 
extremity  of  this  seeming  plain  lies  the  plain  of  waters ;  only  different 
from  the  former  in  colour,  the  indentations  of  its  margin  lost  in  the 
distance,  and  the  whole  presenting  an  appearance  of  tameness  and 
uniformity,  which  contrasts  disagreeably  with  the  ideal  picture  we 
carry  w'ithin  us.  Even  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  on  the  op|)ositc 
shore,  seem  to  have  been  exaggerated  by  our  imagination  ;  and  with  a 
vain  attempt  to  work  ourselv'es  up  to  the  ccuiventional  point  of  admir¬ 
ation,  w’e  descend  Mount  Jura. 

*  And  yet,  as  we  descend,  a  kind  of  wonder,  more  absorbing  than  any 
feeling  which  attends  the  gratification  of  mere  taste,  begins  to  rise  in 
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our  minds.  The  mountain-ocean  which  lies  before  us  to  the  extent  of 
twiMity  six  stjuare  leagues  of  surface,  we  know  is  between  eleven  and 
twelve  hundred  feet  alnivc  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  relation  to  the 
mountains  which  surnmnd  it,  nevertheless,  ami  of  wliich  tlie  Jura 
whereon  we  stand  now,  b>rnis  a  part,  it  seems  like  a  drop  of  water  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  s<ml  exj)ands  in  the  endeavour  to  grasp 
s<»  magnitieeiit  a  whole ;  and  instead  of  the  ideas  of  romantic  beauty, 
which  were  ass»»ciated  in  our  fancies  with  the  name  of  Lake  Leman, 
we  receive  only  impressions  of  the  va.st  and  the  sublime. 

‘  While  we  are  yet  in  our  lirst  reverie,  the  surface  of  the  water 
steals  away  from  our  eyes,  and  a  sea  of  white  vapour  rolls  in  its  place. 
The  play  of  the  sunlight  on  this  unsubstantial  mass  is  magical ;  and, 
in  watching  the  prettiness  of  the  etlect,  we  reeewer  from  the  feelings 
of  awe  which  hau  begun  to  creep  over  us.  Here  and  there,  a  blue  sjM)t 
appears  in  the  mist  which  eddies  around  it ;  now  a  Hash  of  sunshine,  and 
now  a  gleam  of  water  ;  and  by  and  by,  the  wlnde  lake  is  seen,  in  its 
vast  expansi*,  as  blue  as  heaven  itsidf.  Notwithstanding  the  song  of 
the  morning-breeze,  and  the  towns,  si'ats,  and  farm-houses  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  the  heart  cannot  get  rid  of  ideas  of  loneliness  and  silence:  we 
are  yet  in  the  domain  of  nature  ;  and  the  things  that  belong  to  human 
biKuety  willi  its  noise  and  business,  are  too  far  olF  to  trouble  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  our  thoughts. 

‘  As  wc  descend  lower  towards  the  base  of  the  Jura,  the  mountains  on 
the  o|)posite  side  hmk  more  magnitieent,  and  wc  wonder  how  our  dis¬ 
appointment  could  have  arisen.  Mont  illanc  is  rarely  discernible, 
fnun  the  clouds  which  surround  it ;  but  when  our  perj)lexity  as  to 
which  is  earth  and  which  air  is  suddenly  removed  by  some  atmospheric 
change,  we  start  in  joy  and  astonishment.  The  indentations  of  the 
margin  grow  bolder  ;  the  clills  rise  huge  and  detinite  on  the  Savoy  side, 
capped  with  w»hhIs  of  pines,  beech,  and  oak  ;  the  lake  is  broken  into 
fragments,  and  comes  in  detail  before  us;  aud  without  thinking,  at  the 
moment,  that  the  different  aspect  in  which  objects  aj)pear,  is  caused  by 
the  difference  in  our  situation,  and  the  imperfection  of  the  human 
faculties — or  shaming  ourselves  by  analogies  connected  with  the  moral 
iHTceptions — we  acknowledge  remorsefully  that  wc  had  done  Lake 
Leman  injustice. 

‘  At  the  inferi«>r  extremity  of  the  lake  stands  the  town  of  Geneva. 
The  canton  of  which  it  is  the  caj>ital,  inter|>oses  between  the  territories 
of  France  and  f^avoy,  where  the  Jura  chain  meets  the  first  line  of  the 
Alps.  Jura  hH)ks  down  upon  it  from  the  north-west;  Saleve  and 
Voir(»n  from  the  south  and  east,  and  Sion  and  Vouache  from  the  west. 
The  valley,  guarded  by  those  giants,  is  almost  triangular ;  till  it  merges 
in  the  vast  plains  of  the  Pays  dc  Vaud.  Towards  the  east,  a  break 
in  the  chain  of  mountains  affords  a  view  of  the  Alps  of  Faucigny,  which 
appear  to  carry  Mont  Blanc  upon  their  shoulders ;  and  l)cside  these, 
the  Aiguille  \'ert  and  the  Buet,  the  Reposoir,  and  the  pyramidal  Mole. 
On  the  south-west,  a  narrower  gorge,  called  the  Pas  de  T  Ecluse,  which 
opens  l)etween  the  mountains  of  Vouache  and  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Jura,  permits  the  egress  of  the  Rhone  from  the  “  happy  valley**. 
The  mountains  we  have  named,  however,  arc  all  at  some  distance ;  they 
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form  the  outer  fninie  of  the  precious  ])icture ;  while  another  girdle  of 
hills,  niore  l»eautifuh  if  less  sublime,  clasps,  but  not  too  tightly,  the 
town  itself.* 

This  is  painting  which  more  than  rivals  the  glowing  colours 
of  the  canvas,  for  it  expresses  what  the  pencil  cannot,— motion, 
succession,  and  moral  imagery,  spreading  the  rich  hues  of  me¬ 
taphor  and  poetical  association  over  the  literal  scene.  But 
there  are  some  features  of  the  landscape  to  which  neither  pen 
nor  pencil  could  do  justice;  and  speaking  of  the  colouring  of 
the  lake,  where  ‘  the  shadow  of  tlie  mountains  falls  so  black 
‘  and  stern  upon  its  surface,  that  our  imagination  is  ready  to  ac- 
‘  cept  with  implicit  faith  of  any  depth  that  could  he  mentioned,* 
— Mr.  Ritchie  is  hold  enough  to  (piestion  the  powers  of  his 
own  colleague  to  express  it. 

*  Stanfield  himself  w'ould  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  some  of 
those  theatrical  stratagems  which  at  once  embellish  the  picture,  and 
detract  from  the  merit  of  the  painter.  *rhe  refiection  of  the  maintains, 
seen  through  their  shodou\  is  “  beyond  the  reach  of  art.**  I'he  in¬ 
tense  and  vivid  white  seems  to  be  produced  (if  the  absurdity  can  be 
pardoned)  from  excess  of  black  ;  and  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  thought  of 
the  poet, 

- The  light 

Of  a  dark  eye  in  W'onian  *'.* 

As  another  excellent  specimen  of  graphic  description,  we 
must  extract  the  descent  into  Piedmont,  from  the  Simplon,  in  a 
storm  of  rain. 

*  We  imagined  here*  (at  Isella,  the  Sardinian  frontier),  *  that  we 
w'ere  gliding  at  once  into  Italy  ;  but  all  on  a  sudden,  the  cliffs,  which 
had  begun  to  sink  and  recede,  closed  in  ujM)n  us  as  wildly  as  at  (londo 
itself.  The  rain,  at  this  time,  descended  in  torrents ;  the  sluices  of 
the  mountain-nK'ks  were  opened ;  and  innumerable  casaides  sprung 
from  their  summits,  and  fell  upon  our  heads  in  minute  drops,  or  W'ere 
blown  away  in  mist.  The  scene  was  the  most  comfortless  and  dismal 
we  had  ever  beheld.  These  enornmus  precipices,  at  the  foot  of  which 
we  trickled  like  a  drop  of  water,  seemed  to  be  w'ithotit  end.  The 
dark  grey  sky,  W'ithout  light  or  shadciw',  rested  on  their  summits, 
and  closed  in  the  Valley  like  a  roof.  A  monotonous  Aw/i extending, 
one  w'ould  have  thought,  through  all  nature,  at  once  t<»rniented  and 
fatigued  us.  The  nishing  of  the  wheels  ^vas  so  ])erfectly  in  tune,  that 
it  seemed  a  part  of  the  sound  ;  and  the  trampling  of  the  horses*  feet, 
(observed  for  the  first  time,)  while  it  divided  the  measure,  only  added 
to  its  wearisome  uniformity. 

‘  All  this,  however,  had  at  length  an  end— but  without  the  contrast 
which  makes  one  cry  out.  Thank  Heaven.  The  Valley  widened  slow¬ 
ly  ;  the  trees  grew  richer  and  more  numerous  as  we  descended  ;  fields— 
houses — vineyards — cattle — men  and  women — all  came  gradually  in 
sight.  Still,  we  w  ere  not  in  Italy— the  Italy  of  our  imagination.  Wc 
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were  vet  on  tl»e  All  )s.  Tlio  u'Udness,  iiuleod,  was  a  little  tamer :  hut 
it  was  not  tameness  our  eves  and  our  hearts  longed  for,  hut  std’lness, 
and  heauty,  and  richness,  and  voluj)tu(»us  luxiiriaTiee. 

‘  A  struj^ule  setnns  to  take  ])lace  between  the  genius  of  the  mouii- 
tain  and  that  of  the  vale.  Here  we  meet  fertilitv — there  barrenness; 
here  are  cultivated  fields — tlu're  naked  rocks  ;  here,  jrently  swelling; 
hills — there  a  narrow  and  rude  defile.  Are  we  on  the  Aljis?  Are  we 
in  Italv  ^  d’he  (juestiou  apjiears  to  be  decided  against  the  hopes  that 
had  uncoiisciouslv  arisen  within  us,  ami  we  are  thrown  back  in  ima¬ 
gination  manv  a  wearv  league.  The  mountain-roek  heaves  itself,  ae- 
eordibg  to  custom,  over  the  road,  and  plunges  into  the  torrent  Indow. 
AW*  i*nt(‘r,  with  something  In'tween  a  .‘shudder  and  a  sigh,  the  (lallerv 
of  Crcvola.  ?didwav,  uo  stretch  our  neck  out  of  the  carriage,  and  lo<»k 
wi.>tfullv  thnuigli  a  rude  window  which  is  bored  in  the  side  next  the 
riv(*r.  Stioii  \m*  emerg('  again,  aft'*r  having  traversed  alxuit  a  hundred 
and  eightv  fi*ct  of  subtt'rranean  passage*,  and  shut  our  eyes  upon  the 
glare  of  davlight. 

*  l>v  ami  bv,  we  n*-»»pen  them,  as  we  hear  by  the  sound  of  the 
u  aters,  that  u  e  are  crossing  a  bridge.  A  new  world  bursts  at  one  flash 
upon  our  sight.  .  .  'I'iie  \bd  d’  Ossohi  is  before  us.  Yes,  we  are  in 
Italy.’ 

'i'liis  vivid  and  florid  style  of  description  would  of  course 
.soon  ]\dl  ujuni  the  reader,  if  carrieil  on  through  an  entire 
vohnne  ;  hut  Mr.  Kitehie  has  shewn  his  tact  hv  only  indulging 
in  it  oeeasionally.  'I’o  beguile  the  reinaintler  of  the  route  to 
the  shores  of  the  liuke  of  liocarno,  he  tells  us  an  excellent  ro- 
inantie  story,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  one  of  the  loveliest 
of  the  .\lpine  valleys,  the  A'aWl’  Anzasca.  lie  passes  rapidly 
over  the  lake;  defending  the  Isola  India  from  the  disjiaraging 
witticisms  of  Mr.  Simond  and  Mr.  Ih'oekodon  ;  and  only  stops 
at  Milan  long  enough  to  satisfy  himself  that  Mr.  Simond,  who 
styles  it  a  very  sj^lendid  city,  and  Mr.  Jiose,  who  .‘^ays  tliere  is 
nothing  very  striking  either  within  or  without  it,  are  both  right, 
— hut  that  little  could  he  made  of  the  city  in  a  ])ictures(pie  annual. 
Our  Tourist  of  course  visited  the  Duomo  ;  hot  hi*  professe.s  to  he 
hapj)ily  ignorant  of  the  schools  of  arehiteeluri*,  and  eoiHents 
liimself  with  remarking  of  the  exterior,  that  ‘  there  can  he  no- 
‘  thing  in  art,  more  magnificent,  more  delightful,  more  odd, 
‘  more  fantastic,  and  more  absurd,’  than  this  ‘  temple  of  pastry  ’ 
in  marble.  lUit  enter  the  cathedral,  and  no  contrast  in  the 
whole  range  of  poetry  can  he  liner  or  more  surprising.  ‘ ’Fhe 
•  alabaster  palace  has  vanish(*d ;  and  we  find  ourselves  suddenly 
‘  in  what  seems  to  he  a  subterranean  temple,  in  the  midst  of 
‘  darkness  and  mysterv,  and  in  the  .silence  and  shadow  of  death.’ 
Thi  s  contrast,  however,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  design,  since  in 
this,  as  in  most  other  ecclesiastical  edifices  on  the  Continent,  the 
exterior  and  the  interior  are  the  work  of  difl’erent  ages,  sue- 
cessive  architects,  various  and  conflicting  plans,  and  without 
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any  attempt  at  oitlier  harmony  or  contrast  between  the  iu^aclc 
and  the  internal  arrangement.  Mr.  Kiteliie  is  not  so  much  at 
liome  in  art  as  in  nature,  lie  hurries  us  through  the  churcli, 
impatient  to  get  into  air  and  daylight,  on  the  roof'.  l’2ven  St. 
Mark’s  at  \  enice  lias  little  power  to  t'aseinate  him*,  and  the 
vagueness  of  the  description  betrays  the  indefinite  and  transient 
impression  of  gloom  and  graiuleur  which  it  produced.  With 
*  a  sensation  of  relief’  on  regaining  the  open  air,  he  hounded, 
he  says,  along  the  marble  pavement  of  the  Piazza,  (duirches  in 
gi’neral  seem  to  have  few  attractions  for  our  mercurial  Tourist: 
they  savour  to  him,  of  the  memento  man.  It  is  well  that  he  had 
not  Mr.  r  rout,  instead  of  Mr.  Stanfield,  to  work  from  ;  for  the 
artist  and  he  would  have  infallibly  fallen  out.  Padua  itself  is 
dismissed  with  the  c(|uivocal  praise  of  being  ‘  a  rare  old  city 
‘  wlierc*  no  one  needs  see  the  sun  who  does  not  choose  it.’ 

\  enice  has  a  chapter  assigned  to  it,  as  well  it  may,  in  which 
occur  some  vivid  touches  of  description,  sometimes  a  little  over¬ 
strained  ; — as  when  a  gondola  is  compared  ‘  to  a  coflin  borne 
‘  upon  a  cloud  ’, — ‘  silent,  fleeting,  and  dim  as  a  shadow.’  Upon 
tlie  whole,  however,  a  man  of  Mr.  Pitchie’s  talents  might  have 
written  every  word  that  occurs  in  his  ilcscription  of  these  cities, 
without  crossing  the  Alps.  Put  when,  turning  his  hack  upon 
Italy,  he  again  breathes  the  free  mountain  air  on  the  Brenner, 
our  'I'ourist  is  himself  again. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  volume  is  that  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  scenery  of  the  d’yrol ;  and  the  Author  has  carefully 
drawn  his  statistical  information  from  Cierman  authorities.  It  is 
extraordinary,  he  remarks,  that  a  country  and  people  so  in¬ 
teresting  should  he  so  little  known  in  I'higland.  Mr.  Brockedon’s 
“  Passes  of  the  Aljis”  is  referred  to  as  the  only  Phiglish  hook 
that  even  professes  to  give  an  account  of  the  Tyrol.  Tlie 
Unglish  translation  of  Make  Brim  contains,  however,  an  out¬ 
line  of  its  geography,  not  entirely  free  from  inaccuracies.  Inns¬ 
bruck,  the  capital  of  the  Tyrol,  is,  according  to  the  (leographer, 

‘  small  anil  ill  built.’  Mr.  Kitchie  describes  it  as  a  handsome 
town,  magnificentl)  situated,  and  laid  out  with  unusual  regu¬ 
larity  :  the  houses,  which  are  built  entirely  of  stone,  are  of  very 
solid  construction,  from  four  to  six  stories  high  ;  and  the  white¬ 
washed  or  stuccoed  walls,  light  yellow  or  pale  blue,  have  a 
))retty  and  cleanly  effect.  The  suburbs,  which  M.  Make  Brun 
represents  as  the  handsomest  part,  Mr.  U.  does  not  describe. 
The  city  contains  nothing  very  remarkable. 

*  Innsbruck,  however,  if  not  very  interesting  in  itself,  is  the  point, 
or  erntre,  from  w  hich  every  thing  that  is  interesting  in  the  country  may 
be  seen.  The  natives  trudge  into  the  city  from  the  most  distant  valleys, 
as  if  for  the  very  purjwse  of  shewing  themselves.  Here,  the  odious, 
nuiiid  fur  wig  meets  and  nods  to  the  white  sugar-loaf,  and  the  lofty 
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Iilack  cone  ])iills  itself  otf  to  both.  Some  have  no  covering  on  the 
head  at  all,  exee|>t  the  one  provided  by  Providence;  which  is  coml>ed 
awav  from  the  face,  and  liaiigs,  in  twisted  chains,  down  the  back. 
'I'he  waists  of  some  ladies  describe  a  right  line  from  arm-pit  to  arm¬ 
pit  ;  and  the  wlnde  figure  w<nild  have  the  appearance  of  a  well-stutred 
sack,  were  it  not  for  a  most  magnificent  biimj^)  which  rises  midway, 
and  vindicates  the  picturesque  of  nature.  1  he  petticoat  generally 
covers  the  knee,  if  it  d«H's  nothing  more,  and  is  of  at  least  two  colours, 
such  as  light-blue  half  way  down,  and  dark-blue  the  rest.  The 
boddice  is  as  tine  as  the  most  profuse  cidourist  could  make  it,  and  is 
often  ornamented,  over  and  alnive,  with  blue  susjH'iiders  like  those  of 
the  men . 

‘  Sometimes,  a  raft  is  seen  thuting  down  the  Inn,  from  the  reces.ses 
of  the  Tyrol,  some  family  or  tribe  of  mountaineers  with  their  whole 
worldly  possessions.  The  raft  is  adapted,  in  point  of  size,  to  the 
number  of  the  colony  it  is  meant  to  transport  ;  and  is  constructed 
«>f  nothing  more  than  rough  trunks  of  trees,  Ibnired  over,  and  navi- 
pited  by  two  perst)ns,  fore  and  aft,  each  jirovided  with  a  bnmd  oar  to 
direct  their  C(Hirse.  The  current  answers  for  wind  and  steam  to¬ 
gether  ;  ami  onward  glides  the  vessel,  through  solitudes  where  the 
scream  <»f  the  eagle  is  heard  ab(»ve  their  heads,  and  where  the  wihl  goat 
ItHiks  down  upon  them  in  surprise  from  the  cliffs. 

‘  As  they  draw  nearer  to  the  mountain-citv,  a  stir  may  be  seen  in 
the  floating  village.  The  adventurers  make  haste  to  array  them- 
sidves  in  all  the  hravvrif  of  their  native  valleys  ;  and  instructions  seem 
to  be  given,  from  one  to  the  other,  to  comport  themselves  with  the 
propriety  which  the  im]>ortunce  <)f  the  ticcasion  demands.  The  young 
women  are  anxiously  assisted  by  their  mothers  to  arrange  their  head- 
gear  and  ])lait  their  hair  ;  while  their  ruddy  cheeks  grow  yet  more 
ruddy,  flushed  with  dreams  of  coiupiest,  with  antici])ations  of  novelty 
and  delight,  with  the  thousand  dazzling  but  indefinite  hopes  of  inno¬ 
cence  and  youth. 

‘  On  arrival,  the  raft,  which,  though  it  descended,  cannot  ascend 
the  current,  is  hewn  to  ])ieces,  and  sold  for  timber  or  firewiMid ; 
and  the  passengers  are  dispersed,  like  its  materials,  over  the  country. 
Few  fiiul  their  way  back  to  the  valleys  from  which  the  descent  was  so 
easy  and  so  pleasant.  Alas !  what  a  string  of  stale  moralities  might 
be  appemhal  to  this  history  !'  pp.  232,  3;  23()— 3. 


lltTO  wc  must  take  leave  of  Mr.  Uitebie,  thanking  liim  for 
the  pleasure  we  have  had  in  his  company  :  we  shall  he  glad  to 
meet  him  again  this  time  next  year. 

e  must  endeavour  to  despatch  somewhat  more  briefly  the 
more  miscellaneous  volumes  that  lie  before  us.  That  which 
seems  naturally  to  come  next,  although  the  youngest  of  this 
class  of  periodicals,  calls  itself  the  Continental  Annual  and 
Romantic  Cabinet ;  its  first  title  denoting  the  geographical  lo¬ 
cality  of  the  scenes  chosen  by  Mr.  Front  as  the  subjects  of  his 
drawings,  and  the  second  indicating  the  character  of  the  letter- 
pro  ss,  which,  instead  of  topographical  description,  or  traveller’s 
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joiniial,  or  historical  notices,  presents  a  series  of  romantic  tales 
ami  If^t  nds  connectoil  with  the  cities  and  towns  to  which  the 
artist’s  architectural  pencil  successively  transports  us.  For 
choosing  this  road  to  popularity,  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  l*lditor,  as¬ 
signs  the  reasons  following;  which,  if  they  satisfy  the  public, 
will  have  answered  their  purpose,  and  justified  the  plan,  what¬ 
ever  we  sterner  critics  luii^ht  find  to  say  against  it,  with  whom 
this  sort  of  literary  article,  this  moral  alcohol,  is  contraband. 

‘  Impressed  with  the  belief,  that  the  taste  for  the  wild  and  wonder¬ 
ful  will  endure  as  long  as  man  retains  the  faculty  of  imagination,  w'e 
have  selected  from  the  varied  walks  of  literature  the  fairy  track  of 
Homance.  On  that  enchanted  path,  we  purj)ose  rambling  from  year 
to  year,  hoping  to  lead  the  adventurous  reader  through  castles  of  de¬ 
lightful  gloom  and  forests  of  never-wearying  perplexity  ;  over  meads 
»»f  perennial  verdure,  and  battle-fields  as  frauglit  w  ith  the  elements  of 
exeitemeiit  as  the  most  devout  lover  (»f  fiction  could  desire.  In  this 
intriKluctory  effort,  the  wish  to  give  all  the  effect  in  our  ])ower  to  the 
graphic  designs  of  ^Ir.  Prout,  has  induced  us  to  draw  upon  the  re¬ 
sources  of  natives  of  the  countries  that  su])ply  the  scenes  illustrated. 
From  the  productions  of  (jcrman,  French,  Dutch,  Italian,  and  even 
Danish  genius,  materials  have  been  taken,  and  either  partially  or  wholly 
renuHlelled  ;  ])reserving  those  characteristics  which  impart  an  air  of 
reality  to  Homantic  narrative.  A  ]>roportion  of  the  tales  is  en¬ 
tirely  original,  and  was  furnished  for  the  work  by  an  accomplished 
foreigner.* 

The  mysterious  air  of  this  announcement  will  of  course  be 
regarded  as  in  character  tind  in  keeping  with  the  contents  of  a 
Homantic  Cabinet.  The  tales  are  eleven  in  number: — ‘The 
Fanatic,’  a  talc  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  sixteenth  Century. 
‘The  Wax  Figure:*  Scene,  Nuremberg.  ‘The  Cottage  of 
Koswara,  a  Hungarian  legend.*  ‘  The  Black  Gate  of  Treves, 
a  fragment  from  a  Student’s  Journal.’  ‘  Karly  Impressions,  a 
tale  of  a  Polish  (’ountess.*  ‘  The  Spy,  a  tale  of  the  Siege  of 
Dresden.’  ‘  The  \  intner’s  Daughter,  from  the  Chronicles  of  the 
free  city  of  Frankfort  on  the  Blaine.’  ‘  The  Prima  Donna,  a 
tale  of  Music,*  in  three  parts :  the  scene,  Como  and  Padua. 

‘  The  Siege  of  Prague,*  an  historical  anecdote.  ‘  The  Con¬ 
script  of  Turin.*  ‘  The  Hose  of  llouen.*  Extracts  would 
not  suit  our  pages,  nor  can  they  be  necessary  in  order  to  give 
our  readers  a  correct  notion  of  the  publication,  which  we  must 
pronounce  abundantly  entertaining,  and  very  cleverly  edited. 
Of  Mr.  Kennedy’s  talents  as  a  writer  of  fictitious  narrative,  an 
unequivocal  specimen  lies  before  us,  in  a  volume  which  we 
may  notice  hereafter.  To  make  up  for  dismissing  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  his  Romantic  Cabinet,  (reserving  what  we  have  to  say  of 
the  embellishments,)  we  shall  here  introduce  the  beautiful 
poetical  sketch  referred  to  in  our  last  Number,  which  appears 
in  “  Friendship’s  Offering.” 
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*Tiik  Autist. 


‘  IIY  WILLIAM  KKNNKDV. 

‘  ^Viid  is  he  ^oiie  !  It  seems  as  yesterday 
Since  on  tlie  ^dea^ant  hills  we  roamed  at  ])lay  I 
Two  striplinj^s,  like  twin  ozier-l)on*;hs  entwined, 
Onr  flexile  figures  waving  to  the  wind, 

W’e  pried  into  the  secrets  of  the  he(‘, — 

Sought  the  mysterious  nest  in  hedge  or  tree, — 
Scaled  the  gaunt  cliff,  or  luitered  hy  the  hnnik, 
(ileaning  strange  lore  from  Nature’s  wondrous  Innik. 

‘  As  waxed  <mr  boyhood,  it  rejoiced  us  more, 

T<»  thread  the  wilds,  when  Summer’s  reign  was  o’er 
To  haunt  the  ruins  of  the  feudal  hold. 

And  warm  our  fancies  with  achievements  bold. 

Olest  mates  of  inm»cence,  how  oft  the  moon 
Disstdved  our  dreamy  councils  all  too  soon  ! 
llow  oft  mir  bosoms  rose  ajrainst  the  wron;; 

'I'hat  taxed  with  waywardness  our  wanderings  lon<r  ! 
Ibiw  oft  for  sphere  more  gentle  have  we  sighed, 
W’here  blameless  wishes  would  not  be  denied  ! 

‘  Friend  of  life's  sjiring!  ’I'lie  joys  1  tasted  then, 
Fassed  with  the  time,  nor  gladdened  me  again  ! 
I)<M»med  to  the  task,  the  weary  oar  I  ])ly, 

(’ontent  to  live,  n(»r  less  content  to  die. 

Nought  now  refh‘cts  my  being’s  better  part. 

Like  the  j>ur(‘  waters  of  thy  trampiil  heart. 

‘  Fntanght,  hard-handed,  shrewd,  Lorenzo’s  sire 
('ari‘d  little  for  imagination’s  fire. 

'I'he  bnrh‘y  wight  who  fertilized  the  clotl, 

Api  )eared  to  him  the  noblest  work  of  (iod. 

Three  sons,  the  heirs  of  his  colossid  frame, 
Maintained  the  credit  of  a  rustic  name  ; 

Tin*  fourth,  my  comrade,  was  a  feeble  boy. 

Destined  parental  ph'asure  to  alloy. 

'  A  worthy  ])riest  there  was,  who  marked  tin*  youth, 
Ilis  soul’s  high  promise  and  transparent  truth  ; 
Hailed  with  perce])tion  just  and  ])urpose  kind 
The  t‘arly  fruitage  of  his  ardent  mind  ; 

Dead  in  the  boldness  of  a  rude  design. 

Such  genius  as  made  Angelo  divine; 

And,  generous,  delighted  to  fiiretel 
Ilis  bright  career  who  had  begun  so  well. 

‘  Spite  of  oj)])osing  Fortune’s  hard  control. 

The  love  (»f  beauty  filled  L<irenzo’s  soul. 

The  varieil  hues  of  ocean,  earth,  and  sky. 

Awoke  tt»  rapture  his  discerning  eye. 
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He  viewetl  creatii)n’s  wuiulers,  jjreat  niul  small. 

And  liis  tine  sense  exulted  in  them  all: 

Yet  saw  he  nut,  nor  ever  lived  to  M‘e, 

’*Mid  atHuent  Nature’s  fair  variety* 

()ui;ht  that  could  equal  the  transcendent  grace 
Which  glorified  his  spirit’s  sacred  place, — 

Wh  ieh  made  even  woman’s  mxintide  lustre  dim, 

Dazzling,  indeed,  hut  disapjH)inting  him. 

•  •••••• 

‘  W’ithin  a  picture  gallery  I  8t(X)d, 

W’here  rival  ])encil8  lured  the  multitude. 

’iMong  vulgar  dauhs  exposed  to  shameless  glare. 

One  master  painting  hung  obscurely  there. 

1  gazed,  and  gazed —recedt'd— paused  to  st‘e 
Jf  on  its  merits  many  thought  with  me. 

Apart  from  the  dull  throng  that  sauntered  by, 

A  man  regarded  it  with  feverisli  eye ; 

And  then,  as  though  he  observation  feared. 

Heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  instant  disappiMweil. 

‘  It  was  Lorenzo  !  Oh  !  how  sadly  changed, 

From  him  whose  free  fiM)t  o’er  the  mountain  ranged ! 

Sm(»te  by  despondency,  perhaps  desjmir. 

Clogged  was  his  gait,  his  visjigc  worn  by  care. 

Better  he  still  had  trod  his  northern  heath. 

Than  bear  from  softer  climes  a  cypress  wreath. 

*  Down  dropped  the  eyelids  of  an  angry  day  ; 

The  pall  of  evening  o’er  the  city  lay. 

Dabbled  with  mud,  sore  |)elted  witfi  the  rain, 

1  reached  a  house  in  a  suburban  lane. 

A  erraking  stair-case  led  me  to  the  rcHun, 

Where  a  pcMir  stranger  withered  in  his  bliMim. 

A  pallet,  easel,  brushes,  tarnislied  dress, — 

Such  furniture  as  law  allows  distress,— 

S«mic  random  pnnifs  of  mind’s  neglected  power. 

Were  all  that  cheered  his  solitary  hour. 

I  clasped  his  thin,  cold  hand  ;  lamt  o’er  the  l)ed. 

With  tender  arm  sustained  his  drooping  head, — 

And,  dear  Lorenzo,  and  is  this  thy  fate  ?  ” 

**  My  friend”,  he  faltered,  **  kindness  comes  too  late”. 

‘  He’s  gone  !  and  now  a  nation’s  late  remorse 
Dwells  idly  on  his  melancholy  course ; 

H  is  flight  of  thought,  too  lofty  for  the  crowd, 

H  is  stainless  soul,  for  patron  peers  too  proud. 

Wrecked  were  his  hopes  on  that  barbarian  coast, 

Where  many  a  goodly  vessel  has  l>ecn  lost, 

Whose  few  rare  pearls,  chance-soittered  on  the  shore. 
Proclaim  the  noble  freightage  that  they  Inire.’ 
voi..  VI. — N.s.  3  G 
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The  Keepsake  maintains  its  aristocratic  anti  exclusive  cha¬ 
racter,  hy  a  splendid  show  of  noble,  riijht  honourable,  and 
hoiuinrahle  contributors;  hut  the  insipidity  which  usually  cha¬ 
racterizes  the  favours  of  the  lords  and  ladies  w  ho  condescend 


to  notice  the  muses,  is,  in  the  present  volume,  happily  relieved 
by  a  lar;;e  proportion  of  ellective  w  riting.  The  first  article  is  a 
Narrative  of  an  ascent  of  Mont  Hlanc  in  August  ISdO,  by  the 
lion.  K.  I>.  Wilhrahain; — unpretending  and  unaffected,  and 
therefore  hi;4hly  interesting.  Among  the  other  attractive  articles, 
we  may  specify,  ‘  The  Dream,  a  tale  hy  the  Author  of  Franken¬ 
stein;* — ‘'I'herese,*  a  tale  w  hich,  if  it  had  not  the  name  of  Sheridan 


Knowles  attached  to  it,  we  should  have  pronounced,  without 
hesitation,  to  he  a  translation,  the  sentiments,  the  expressions, 
the  every  thing  being  I'rcnch  ; — ‘  the  Star  of  the  Pacific,’  hy 
.1.  A.  St.  .lohn;  a  tale  of  the  olden  time  hy  Mrs.  C.  (Jore;  ‘  the 
‘  I'ortunes  of  a  Modern  Chichton,*  an  instructive  and  touching 
hiograj>hical  narrative;  two  tah*s  hy  a  pair  of  noble  brothers. 
Lord  Slulgrave  aiul  the  lion.  (\  Phipps;  ‘  the  Family  of  Dam- 
‘  merel,’  hy  K.  l»ernal,  M.P.  ; — ‘  l>ahy,*  an  autobiographical 
memoir,  edited  hy  W  .  ilerdan,  l''s(|. ; — and  ‘  the  New  King,*  to 
which  it  may  he  suilicient  to  annex  the  name  of  ’Fheodore 
Hook,  as  that  name  is  sure  to  Ining  up  something  at  once  comic 
and  satirical,  in  the  Writer’s  ])eculiar  line,  ‘  itaby  *  is  a  very 
(Beverly  imagined  exposition  of  what  would  he  the  miseries  of 
the  first  stage  of  existence,  if  l>ahy  could  have  that  half-under¬ 
standing  of  all  that  is  going  forw  ard,  that  would  give  rise  to  the 
disgusts,  terrors,  and  gloomy  anticij)ations  here  portrayed.  We 
do  not,  however,  at  all  perceive  the  wit  or  propriety  of  making 
l>ahy  swear, — more  esj)ecially  before  he  had  heard  the  voice  of 
his  Pa|)a.  Amusing  as  this  volume  certaiidy  is,  and  one  of  the 
best  of  the  Series,  we  have  no  small  dilHculty  in  finding  matter 
for  convenient  extract.  Of  the  ])oetry,  a  stanza  or  two  will 
sullice  to  illustrate,  that,  though  peers  and  peeresses  may  he 
created,  pacta  nascitur^  and  Lady  Fmmeline  Stuart  \\  ortley 
docs  not  happen  to  he  l>orn  to  that  title.  The  arrangement  of 
words  in  the  following  lines,  may  he  compared  to  what  is  called, 
we  believe,  Indian  tinting;  which  is  not  exactly  the  same  thing 
as  sketching  from  nature. 

‘  Hero  the  inanguasteeiis  swell,  tlie  inaginilias  hUKUii, 

(’henar-tree,  banana,  and  palm  shield  earth’s  flowers; 

The  musk-deer  lie  stretch’d  ’iieath  tlie  gum-tree’s  swtrt  gloom. 
And  the  paradise-birds  wing  their  way  to  the  bowers.’ 


We  have  heard  young  ladies  complain  of  the  hhiglish  language 
as  harsh  and  ill  adapted  for  musical  enunciation, — a  fair  excuse 
for  the  t>reference  of  itali.in  songs.  Put  surely,  the  soft  flow 
of  these  lines  must  he  intemlcd  to  prove,  how  liuuid  and  musical 
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the  language  may  he  reiulereil.  Here  is  another  line,  which  we 
slimild  like  to  hear  said  or  sung  by  the  soft  voice  of  the  fair 
writer : 

‘  And  the  humming  birds*  hues  shine  like  stars  thru’  the  shades.* 

Again,  as  a  specimen  of  the  Lalla  Ilookh  sort  of  prettiness 
which  sparkles  in  this  poem,  take  the  following: 

‘  *Tis  the  time  f<»r  sweet  thoughts — idl  seem  thinking  around ! 

J'/te  iitars  Jloat  on  the  skies  like  deepf  warm  reveries/ 

*  Ilright  flow  the  champaka  and  pomegranate  flow'ers, 

Like  stars  that  have  fallen  to  earth  with  a  blush.* 

‘  'Tis  a  iH'autiful  night !  Oh,  the  sun  hath  lK*queath’d 
T«)  the  mtHui,  his  sultana,  all,  all  hut  his  blaze  ! 

Ilis  lieing— his  soul  he  hath  burn’d  in  and  breathed 
Thro’  the  hush  of  an  hour  tjiat  hath  all  but  his  rays.’ 

‘Oh,  one  night  of  beauty,  thou’rt  worth  endless  days !' 

Of  these  specimens  it  must  he  owned,  that  the  poetry  is 
worthy  of  the  sentiment ;  and  that  the  ])crspicuity  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  is  equal  to  the  inelodionsness  of  the  verse.  'I’here  are 
several  poems  in  this  volume  by  the  same  gifted  lady.  Inferior 
in  the  glitter  and  perfume  of  verse,  yet  somewhat  smoother,  are 
‘  Stanzas  ’ 
the  last. 


by  an  Honourable  G.  Berkeley,  of  which  we  transcribe 


‘  Alas  !  the  sunshine  of  the  heart  displays 
No  opening  bud  of  promise  still  to  l)ear, 

But  passes  like  the  dream  of  other  days, 

And  ends  its  summer  with  a  bitter  tear.’ 

A  Mr.  J.  R.  Gowen,  who  ought  to  be  an  Honourable  or 
an  l^xclnsive,  thus  addresses  a  lady  who  desired  him  to  send 
her  some  verses. 

‘  Oh,  lady  fair  !  in  vain  you  bid  me  rhyme  ! 

Slow,  indistinct,  mv  d\dl  ideas  rise, 
i\Iv  halting  numbers  keep  no  tuneful  time. 

Absent  your  form,  unseen  your  sparkling  eyes.* 

Rut  there  arc  some  better  things  than  these  wretched  speci¬ 
mens  of  ])atrician  inanity  ;  and  we  are  pleased  to  find  the  name 
of  Lord  Morpeth  aflixed  to  the  following  really  elegant  and 
beautiful  stanzas. 

‘  Who  has  not  felt,  'mid  azure  skies. 

At  glowing  noon,  or  golden  even, 

A  soft  and  mellow  sadness  rise. 

And  tin^e  with  earth  the  hues  of  heaven  ? 
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*  Thai  slmdowiiijx  consciousness  will  steal 

O’er  every  scene  of  fond  desire  ; 

Linj^er  in  laughter’s  gayest  peal, 

And  close  each  cadence  of  the  lyre. 

*  In  the  most  radiant  landscaj)e’s  round, 

Lurk  the  dim  haunts  of  crime  and  care  : 

Plan’s  toil  must  plouj^h  the  teeminj;  i^round  ; 

II is  sigh  must  load  the  perfumed  air. 

‘  ()  for  the  suns  that  never  ])art, 

Tlie  fields  \\  ith  hues  unfading  dress’d, 

Th’  unfaltering  strain,  th’  unclouded  heart. 

The  jov,  the  triumjdi,  and  the  rest  !  ’ 

'riiero  are  some  pleasing  vers  de  socieft^  tlcscrihing  a  party  of 
])leasure  np  tlie  ITiver  Tamer,  by  the  Countess  of  Nlorley  ; 
some  indiHerent  poetry  by  the  Countess  of  lilessington  ;  ‘  Lines’ 
by  two  or  three  Lonls;  and  several  poems  by  L.  K.  L.,  which 
shine  bright  amidst  the  tinsel,  ‘(lood  Angels'  is  the  title  of 
some  lines  of  great  vigour  and  beauty;  but  tide  design  tliey  have 
been  written  to  illustrate,  was  apparently  meant  for  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  subject;  taken,  we  presume,  from  Kev.  xii.  f,  5.  But 
iiotliing  in  the  shape  of  poetry  has  interested  us  so  much  as  the 
following  short,  simple,  but  ex(|uisite  lines,  ascribed  to  U.  II. 
Stanho))e,  M.  W 

‘  To  EinzAnETii  in  Sicknkss. 

‘  O  thou  whose  love  hath  sanctitied  and  blest 

V  home,  like  Abraham’s,  with  an  angel  guest — 

IVIv  bos(»m  treasure,  yet  beloved  the  more, 

(K’en  as  the  ewe-laml)  of  the  p<M>r  man’s  store,) 

From  eaeh  unkindness  that  my  lot  hath  known. 

In  those  whom  Nature  falsely  styled  mine  own  : 

INIav  lie  thriee  bless  thee,  who  thy  suffering  sent, 

(hnl  of  the  lowly  and  the  innocent  ! 

Who  to  the  widow  on  Samaria’s  shore. 

Bade  her,  no  longer  childless,  “  Weep  no  more!”  ’ 

^^'e  find  tliat  we  bave  omitted  to  particularize  (we  had  not 
overlooked)  the  most  truly  interesting  prose  contriliution  in  the 
volume,  from  the  ])en  of  Mrs.  diaries  (lore  ;  entitled,  ‘  Lady 
I'.velyn  Savile’s  Tlircc  Trials.’  NN'e  can  (piite  believe  it  to  be 
true,  though  it  does  not  seem  strictly  natural;  it  is  at  all  events 
affecting,  and  may  be  instructive — if  the  spoiled  children  of 
fashion  can  learn  wisdom  from  tales  and  ]iarables. 

The  Literary  Souvenir  of  this  year  lias  aimed  at  producing 
a  sensation  by  something  (piitc  new, — a  satirical  squib,  or  rather 
a  regular  pasquinade,  extending  through  about  iiO  pages,  in 
which  the  lulitor  has  run  a  tilt  against  half  the  town.  The 
best  that  we  can  do  is,  to  stand  out  of  his  way,  as  we  have  no 
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wish  to  hito  or  to  he  bitten.  Tlie  poem  w’e  allude  to,  is  not  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  volume.  ‘  Aspasia,  a  ske  tch  of 
female  character,’  is  a  biting  lampoon,  and  seems  to  be  meant 
for  a  portrait ;  but  we  have  no  wish  to  know  the  original,  nor 
do  we  envy  the  writer.  The  fair  Sisters  of  the  Society  of 
Triends  also  come  in  for  a  little  satire  of  a  gentler  kind,  from  the 
j>en  of  Mrs.  Alaric  Watts.  From  the.se  unwelcome  novelties,  we 
are  glad  to  turn  to  contributions  of  a  more  usual  sort; — a  Tale 
by  M  iss  Mitford  ; — a  legend  by  Mr.  Praed  ; — a  dramatic  scene 
by  James  Sheridan  Knowles  ; — a  tale  by  Mr.  llowison,  tragical 
enough  to  be  true,  and  scarcely  pleasing  enough  for  fiction, 
the  scene  of  which  is  in  the  highlands  bordering  on  bhist 
Florida  ; — a  romantic  story  of  some  Neapolitan  banditti,  by  C. 
IMacfailane; — a  tale  of  the  Tyrol,  by  Mr.  licitch  Kitchie; — and 
a  good  French  story  by  Mr.  Knowles.  Hut  we  must  ])ass  by  all 
these  tempting  articles,  as  not  allowing  of  detached  extract  of 
convenient  length  ;  and  fix  upon  the  following  very  pleasing 
and  pictures(|ue  stanzas. 

‘  Hkminiscences  of  Anualusia. 
liy  the  Author  of  Spain  in 

‘  Seville — gay  Seville — with  its  serenades. 

Ami  masks,  and  convent  chimes,  and  castanets. 

And  flashing  eyes  of  Andalusian  maids. 

And  Gotliic  towers,  and  31oorish  minarets: 

*  Bright  orange  groves,  and  light  acacia  bow’ers. 

Whose  tufted  blossoms  far  their  fragrance  throw'. 

And  statelv  palm,  that  like  a  giant  towers 
Above  tlie  dwarfish  trees  that  cow’er  lielow : 

‘  Desert  sierras,  where  the  ilex  spreads 

On  rocky  steeps;  w'here  mlonrs,  strange,  yet  sweet. 

Are  w  afted  from  the  aromatic  beds 

Of  thousand  flowers  that  spring  beneath  the  feet : 

‘  A  train  of  straggling  mules, — a  muleteer, 

Winding  their  w'ay  adown  some  mountain  side. 

And  sound  of  tinkling  bells,  that  on  the  ear 
Fall  sw’eetly,  at  the  hour  of  eventide: 

‘  A  groupe  of  boys  seated  beneatli  a  tree — 

Such  as  Murillo  sketched — urchins  at  play, 

With  ragged  coats,  but  faces  full  of  glee. 

With  bread  and  melon  making  holiday  : 

‘  Goats,  milk-w'hite,  feeding  ’mid  rosemary  bushes. 

On  prickly  pear,  upon  a  craggy  steep ; 

And  the  half- naked  goatherd,  plaiting  rushes 
Or  stretched  beneath  an  olive  tree,  asleep : 
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*  An  Aiidaluz,  with  pin  upon  his  sh(mliler, 

Wadinir,  with  sturdy  stride,  at  close  of  day  ; 

Or  l»a!idit,  with  an  eye  and  step  yet  bolder, 

Starting  from  out  a  thicket  in  your  way : 

*  (irav-bearded  friars,  with  idle  step,  and  slow, 

Strolling  in  pairs  about  their  convent  gates; 

Or  tattered  beggar,  hMiking  \ip,  to  throw 

A  well-aimed  stone  annuig  the  clustering  dates: 

‘  A  dark-e.yed  maid,  within  her  doorway  sitting, 

Singing  wild  snatches  to  her  cracked  guitar. 

While  peasant,  with  an  air  and  smile  befitting, 

Stands  listening  to  the  song  of  love  or  war : 

‘  Hright  land  of  sunshine, — clime  of  cloudless  skies  ; 

Fairest  and  loveliest  of  the  lands  that  be — 

How  many  pictures  to  my  fancy  rise, 

Wlnui  memory  turns, — as  turn  it  will — 1(»  thee  !’ 

cannot  refrain  iVoin  extracting  a  fine  Sonnet,  by  the  Hev. 
(\  Iloylc,  on  Uoubiliac’s  Statue  of  Newton,  one  of  the  lion^  of 
(’ainbridge. 

‘  (’an  Sculpture  think  ?  or  hath  the  soaring  mind 
Left  here  behind  the  mere  corporeal  mould. 

Not  now  more  statue-like,  than  when  of  old, 

Kntraiuvd  in  contemplation,  he  divined 
'i'he  mysteries  of  earth  and  heaven  ;  assigned 
Laws  to  the  ])lanetarv  spheres  ;  controlled 
The  comets ;  bade  the  sun  its  blaze  unfold 
Into  the  many-C4>loured  hues  that  bind 
'I’he  showery  arch  ;  ami  onward  passed  alone 
Into  the  firmamental  worlds  of  light, 

^\*here  even  the  seraphim  with  trembling  trod  ; 

Then  turning,  at  the  footstind  of  the  throne, 

Uj>-c:illed  us,  through  the  radiant  infinite, 

'I’o  j)rostrate  prayer  Ix'fore  the  mount  of  God.’ 

There  is  a  companion  sonnet,  on  a  Statue  of  Cyril  Jackson, 
c  must  make  room  for  one  more  specimen  of  the  poetry ;  a 
very  sweet  ballad  by  (i.  M.  Fitzgerald,  Fsq. 

‘  Oh  !  promist'  me  to  sing,  love, 

IMy  songs  in  after  years, 

When  the  quiet  eve  shall  bring,  love. 

The  hour  for  blissful  tears: 

^\’hen  the  busy  world  is  still,  love. 

When  a  few  dear  friends  are  nigh  ; 

When  the  moon  is  on  the  hill,  love, 

And  the  stars  are  in  the  sky ! 


‘  When  the  hearts  where  I  would  dwell,  love. 
With  a  thought  of  me  mav  thrill, — 
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When  the  eyes  tliut  knew  me  well,  love, 

With  silent  tears  may  fill  : 

When  the  few  who  ne’er  forget,  love, 

Will  fondly  name  my  name  ; 

Or  should  thev  blame  me,  vet,  love. 

Will  love  me  while  they  blame. 

‘  I  care  n(»t  for  the  ])raise,  love. 

So  sweet  to  minstrel’s  ear. 

For  the  laurel  and  the  bays,  love. 

The  critic  or  his  sneer  ; 

For  the  plaudit  wealth  can  buy,  love. 

Or  the  wreath  that  fame  can  brinj;, 

\Vhen  you  sing  them,  if  you  sigh,  love. 

And  sigh  them  when  you  sing.’ 

The  “  Forget-inc-not  ”  ought  certainly  not  to  he  forgotten, 
since  it  led  the  way  in  this  line  of  literary  adventure,  and  may 
claim  the  merit  of  having  created  the  demand  which  has  occa¬ 
sioned  the  present  redundant  supply.  The  artists  and  en¬ 
gravers  must  at  all  events  regard  Mr.  Ackermann  as  their  be- 
nefactor.  The  present  volume  is  the  first  of  a  new*  series,  w  hich 
a})pears  in  silk  attire,  instead  of  paper  case.  The  contents  are 
abundantly  miscellaneous,  and  support  the  average  and  equable 
character  of  the  work.  Among  the  contributions  forwhicli  the 
I’iditor  feels  bound  to  offer  his  especial  acknowledgements,  are, 

‘  The  Adventures  of  the  White  Lynx  of  the  Long  Knives*,  by 
(^olonel  Stone,  of  New  A'ork  ;  ‘  The  Ordeal  of  Toka  ’,  a  tale  of 
Ilindostan,  by  James  Baillie  Fraser;  and  ‘The  White  and 
‘  Black  \  eil*,  hy  T.  M.  Musgrave,  ICsq.  A  ^  ision  of  Robert 
the  Bruce,  hy  a  Modern  Pythagorean,  is  one  of  the  cleverest 
things  in  the  collection.  There  is  also,  a  village  sketch  l)y  the 
inexhaustihle  Miss  Mitford;  a  humorous  sketch  by  Mr.  Har¬ 
rison;  a  string  of  puns  from  the  pen  of  Thomas  Hood;  a  sad 
tale  by  Mrs.  llowitt;  a  philosophical  one  hy  John  Galt;  cum 
muliis  aliis.  Among  the  poetry  are  some  very  clever  lines,  in 
the  style  of  the  Author  of  “Lilian”,  but  signed  (qu. 

I'unny);  a  ‘Sketch’  by  the  Fttrick  Shepherd,  of  which  we 
say  nothing,  as  we  liave  not  room  to  say  all  that  the  sul)jcct 
might  demand ;  a  hymn,  by  John  Clare,  which  we  are  glacl  to 
receive  from  him;  some  pleasing  stanzas  by  Nicholas  Michell, 
Esq.,  entitled  ‘The  Mother*;  and  a  very  beautiful  poem  by 
Delta,  called  “Christmas  Musings”,  from  which  we  must  take 
some  stanzas,  not  having  room  for  the  w  hole. 

‘  Time  files  apace  :  another  year  hath  perished, — 

Perished,  and  joined  the  irrevocable  past : 
lIo{)es,  in  its  progress  brightly  lH>rn  and  cherished. 

Have  bei*n  by  shade  o’ercast ; 
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And  sorrows,  that  soenu'd  evils  to  our  si^ht, 

Have  “  turiu*il  their  silver  linings  to  the  light”. 

So  little  do  wc  know  of  what  is  f(»r  us 
Doomed  hy  unerring  Providence  for  gtxMl, 

Tliat,  could  the  j»ast  from  out  its  womb  restore  us 
The  visions  we  have  wooed, 

So  inconsistent  must  existence  seem. 

That  rwison  should  sc'em  frenzy,  truth  a  dream. 

‘  Time  flies  apace. — Since  last  ice-crowned  DecemlkT 
With  his  snow-mantle  overlaid  the  earth. 

What  myriad  ho])es  and  fears  do  we  rememl)er. 

That  hud  their  death  or  birth  ! 

Iltiw  many  joys  and  sorrows,  which  have  made 
Life’s  pathway  one  all  sunshine,  or  all  shade  ! 

Since  last  the  ruddy  Christmas  hearth  did  brighten 
The  kindred  faces  of  the  social  ring. 

Since  last  the  angel  of  the  frost  did  whiten 
The  landscape  with  his  wing. 

Hath  ^lisery  from  our  firesides  kept  aloof? 

Hath  Death  afforded  of  his  power  no  prtK>f? 

‘  Ah  !  who  can  say  thus  much  ?  And  though  hath  cost  me 
Full  many  a  heart’s  pang  the  departed  year. 

Yet,  why  should  I  repine?  It  hath  not  lost  me, 

(What  was  of  all  most  dear,) 

Thy  love, — an  undeserved  possession,  worth 
Far  more  than  all  the  wealth  of  all  the  earth ! 

Yea,  in  that  knowledge  there  are  blessings  treasured. 
More  than  a  kingdom's  gold  for  me  could  buy: 

Oft  are  life's  goods  by  a  fiilse  standard  measured 
In  Error's  vulgar  eye. 

While  happiness,  true  happiness,  is  found 
In  the  heart's  feelings,  not  in  things  around. 

‘  Summer  was  on  the  hills  when  last  we  parted. 

Flowers  in  the  vale,  and  beauty  on  the  sky. 

Our  hearts  were  true,  although  our  hopes  were  thwarted : 
Forward,  with  wistful  eye. 

Scarce  half  resigned  we  looked,  yet  thought  how  sweet 
'Twould  Ik*  again  in  after-months  to  meet. 

Now  'tis  Deeeml>er  chill :  the  moon  is  shining 
O’er  the  grey  mountains  and  the  stilly  sea. 

As,  by  the  streamlet’s  willowy  bend  reclining, 

I  pause,  remembering  thee. 

Who  t<»  the  iiKHUilight  lent  a  softer  charm 
As  through  these  wilds  we  wandered  arm  in  arm ! 

«  4»  •  •  #  •  » 

‘  Yet  shoidd  it  cheer  me,  that  nor  woe  hath  shattered 
'riie  ties  that  link  our  hearts,  nor  Hate,  nor  Wrath ; 
And  stxm  the  day  may  dawn,  when  shall  be  scattered 
All  shadows  from  our  path  ; 
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And  visions  Im?  fnliillcd,  by  Hope  adored, 

In  thee,  the  long-lost,  to  mine  amis  restored. 

Ah,  could  1  sec  thee ! — see  thee,  were  it  only 
Hut  for  a  inoinont  looking  bliss  to  me ! 

Ah,  could  1  hear  thee!— desolate  and  lonely 
Is  life  deprived  of  thee. 

I  start  frtun  out  my  reverie,  to  know 
That  hills  between  us  rise,  and  rivers  flow. 

^  Let  Fortune  change, — be  flckle  Fate  preparing 
To  shower  her  arrows,  or  to  shed  her  balm ; 

All  that  I  ask  for,  pray  for,  is  the  sharing 
With  thee  life’s  storm  or  calm  ; 

For  ah  !  with  others.  Wealth  and  Mirth  would  be 
Less  sweet  by  for  than  Sorrow  shared  with  thee ! 

Yes !  vainly,  foolishly,  the  vulgar  reckon. 

That  Happiness  resides  in  outward  shows : 

Contentment  from  the  lowliest  cot  may  beckon 
True  Love  to  sweet  rejKisc. 

For  genuine  bliss  can  ne’er  be  far  apart. 

When  soul  meets  soul,  and  heart  re8|)onds  to  heart. 

*  Farewell !  let  tyninnous  Time  roll  on,  estranging 
The  eyes  and  heart  from  each  familiar  spot : 

Be  fickle  friendship,  with  the  seasons  changing. 

So  that  thou  changest  not ! 

I  would  not  that  the  love  which  owes  its  birth  ^ 

To  heaven,  should  perish  like  the  things  of  earth  ! — 

Adieu  !  as  foils  the  flooding  moonlight  round  me. 

Fall  Heaven’s  best  joys  on  thy  beloved  head  ! 

May  cares  that  harass,  and  may  griefs  that  wound  me. 

Flee  from  thy  path  and  bed ! 

Be  every  thought  that  stirs  and  hour  that  flies. 

Sweet  as  thy  smile,  and  radiant  as  thine  eyes !’ 

There  are  in  this  volume,  some  elegant  stanzas  by  Mr.  Charles 
Swain  *;  but  we  have  been  still  more  pleased  with  a  poem,  though 
not  free  from  some  obvious  blemishes,  by  the  same  Writer,  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Amulet,  which  we  had  not  room  to  insert  in  our 
last  Number.  With  this,  we  must  close  our  extracts. 

‘  Painting. 

'  Thine  are,  O  Mind  !  the  colours  that  delight 
The  artist  in  his  visionary  mood ! — 

Thou  art  the  inspiration  and  the  might. 

The  deep  enchantment  of  his  solitude : 


•  A  volume  is  lying  on  our  table,  recently  published,  under  the 
title  of  “  Beauties  of  the  Mind,  a  Poetical  Sketch,  with  Lays 
Historical  and  Romantic.  By  Charles  Sw’ain.”  (12mo.  6i.)  We 
take  this  opportunity  of  jxiinting  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  as  a 
work  of  brilliant  promise ;  but  the  verses  given  above  are  the  most 
favourable  specimen  we  could  select  of  Mr.  Swain's  performances* 
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What  time  nor  breath  nor  sounds  of  life  intrude, 

Where  Alps  on  Alps  eternally  seem  piled, 

Then  is  thy  best,  tliy  holjest  impulse  wooed  ; 

Amid  the  grand — the  wonderful — the  wild. 

For  ever  have  thy  loftiest  revelations  smiled  ! 

‘  The  mighty  and  immortal  energies 
That  crowned  the  genius  of  young  Angelo, 

And  sttH.*j)ed  his  spirit  in  the  richest  dyes 
That  nature’s  wealthiest  fountains  could  bestow; 

The  tastes,  the  passions,  sentiments  which  show 
The  ehMpience  of  colours  !  and  those  fine 
iSIystcrious  sympathies  that  thrill  and  glow 
Like  stars  whicn  burn  and  tremble  as  they  shine. 

Gifting  the  painter’s  sight  with  glories  all  divine  ! 

‘  Who  may  Whold  the  works  of  Raphael’s  hand. 

And  feel  no  mountings  of  the  soul  within? 

Find  not  his  mould  of  intellect  expand. 

And  the  creations  of  tlie  pencil  win 

His  tlu»ughts  towards  heaven,  t(»  which  they  are  akin ; 

Ennobling  his  wlude  la'ing — touching  chords 

Of  holiest  sweetness— purifying  sin — 

liaising  a  deathless  moral,  that  records 

The  majesty  of  truth  in  tints  surpassing  words  ! 

‘  Hues  which  are  immortalities! — for  age,  • 

That  moulders  the  high  hand  that  gave  them  birth, 
(’onsigns  to  dust  the  painter,  j)oet,  sage  I — 

Increases  but  their  glory  and  their  worth : 

They  are  the  crowns  that  dignify  the  earth — 

Exalt  humanity — refine — inspire — 

And  lend  a  charm  to  grief — a  grace  to  mirth — 

That  wake  the  finest  ecluH's  of  the  lyre. 

And  stir  the  kindling  heart  with  hope’s  Promethean  fire 

‘  What  thoTigh  pale  penury  may  haunt  the  spot 
That  genius  hallows  with  its  earliest  fiame ; 

('orregio  lives,  while  princes  are  forgot: 

The  cjinvass  speaks,  M'hen  kingdoms  lose  their  name. 
Where  lie  the  great  whose  gold  was  all  their  fame? 

IS  I  ay  costly  cenotaph— can  sculptured  tomb 
Save  titled  ashes  from  oblivion’s  claim  ! 

Yet  there  Ih»  names  which  years  cannot  consume. 

Nor  misery  corrotle,  nor  death  despoil  their  bloom  ! 

‘  West,  Reynolds,  Wilson,  Lawrence — these  are  names. 
My  country,  dear,  ay,  doubly  dear,  to  thee; 

Gems  of  thine  own  Iieart’s  mine,  whose  lustre  shame 
The  earlier  records  of  thine  history. 

High  denixens  of  immortality, 

Fliuluring  pillars  of  their  native  shore, 

W  hose  memories  are  a  people’s  legacy  ; 
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A  rich  bequcathmeiit,  and  beloved  the  more, 

Fur  they  were  gewd  as  great  — brave  spirits  born  to  soar  I 

‘  'Tis  not  alone  the  poesy  of  form, 

The  niehnly  of  aspect*,  the  fine  hue 
Of  lips  half  blushing,  odorous  and  warm, 

Of  eyes  like  heaven  s  own  paradise  of  blue ; 

Nor  all  the  graces  that  enctiain  the  view. 

And  render  beauty  still  more  beautiful. 

Hut  the  resemblances  that  can  renew 

Past  youth,  past  hojws,  past  loves,  no  shroud  may  dull ; 

AlFections,  years  may  dim,  but  never  quite  annul. 

*  W resting  from  death  and  darkness  undecjiyed 
The  kindred  lineaments  we  honoured  here ; 

The  breast  on  which  our  infant  brow  had  laid ; 

The  lips  that  kissed  away  our  first  brief  tear ; 

The  all  we  lost,  ere  yet  the  funeral  bier 
Conveyed  to  our  young  souls  how  great  a  blow 
Laid  desolate  the  homes  we  loved  so  dear : 

Oh,  heart !  too  early  wert  thou  doomed  to  know 
The  grave  that  held  thy  sire,  held  all  thy  hopes  below  ! 

‘  Then,  ah  !  for  ever  sacred  be  that  art 
Which  gave  me  all  the  grave  had  left  of  mine ! 

I  gaze  upon  this  jwrtrait  till  my  heart 
Remembers  every  touch,  and  every  line ; 

And  almost  do  I  deem  the  gift  divine. 

Direct  from  heaven,  and  not  from  human  skill ! 

Instinct  with  love  those  noble  features  shine; 

The  eyes  some  new  expression  seems  to  fill ; 

And  half  I  know  thee  dead — half  hope  thee  living  still ! ' 

The  Juvenile  Annuals,  we  leave  our  young  folk  to  criticise, 
with  a  hint  to  the  Editors,  that  much  might  be  learned  from 
the  unsophisticated  criticisms  of  such  instinctive  judges.  For 
example,  ‘  the  Little  Queen,'  hi  Ackermann’s  Juvenile,  would 
gain  the  suffrages  of ‘children  of  all  ages’  in  favour  of  its  ad¬ 
mirable  adaptation  to  its  purpose.  And  the  Cabinet  of  Curiosi> 
ties,  the  Day  of  Pleasure  and  the  Journey  to  Paris,  in  Mrs. 
Watts’s  New  Year’s  Gift,  will  obtain  the  same  unbought  and 
decisive  commendation.  ‘  A  morning  and  evening  prayer  for  a 
little  child,’  in  the  latter  volume,  almost  tempt  transcription : 
we  are  pleased  to  notice  contributions  of  this  cast,  and  these 
are  good  of  their  kind. 

The  next  volume  on  our  list,  belongs  to  a  class  which  be¬ 
speaks  the  critic’s  indulgence,  rather  than  his  applause.  A 
jester  was,  in  the  olden  time,  a  privileged  person,  whom  scarcely 
the  chaplain  durst  encounter.  All  that  we  can  say  for  Mr. 
Harrison  s  volume,  is,  that  it  abounds  with  comicalities  without 
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personalities,  jokes  sometimes  a  little  coarse,  but  never  indeli¬ 
cate,  wit  that  never  tries  its  edge  upon  wisdom,  puns  that  some¬ 
times  cut,  and  cuts  that  pun;  (lor  besides  the  jests  corked  up 
in  the  Author’s  rhymes,  there  is  a  stock  of  humour  in  the  woody 
supplied  by  Brooke ;)  and  in  short,  although  to  be  at  once 
merry  and  w  ise  is  a  high  attainment  to  w’hich  this  volume  does 
not  exactly  aspire  to  conduct  the  reader,  yet,  to  those  w’ho  liave 
a  taste  for  this  sort  of  ‘wine  and  walnut’  entertainment,  Mr. 
Harrison  may  be  commended  as  a  safe  and  pleasant  caterer. 

e  would  rather  meet  him,  however,  in  a  graver  capacity. 

Lastly,  as  if  to  reprove  us  for  our  tolerance  of  this  Humour¬ 
ist,  comes  the  grave  and  reverend  Amethyst,  introduced  by  a 
doctor  of  laws,  and  a  doctor  of  medicine,  and  announcing  its 
object  to  be,  ‘  to  instruct  and  to  edify,  rather  than  to  amuse.’ 
On  this  account,  ‘  the  Editors  have  refrained  from  adding  to 
‘  the  price  of  their  work  by  costly  embellishments.*  ‘  The  setting 

*  of  the  Amethyst’  (they  say)  ‘is  plain,  but  the  metal  is  pure 
‘  and  the  gem  genuine.  Both,  therefore,  are  calculated  to  re- 
‘  tain  their  value  and  lustre,  long  after  the  tinselled  and  ephe- 
‘  meral  toys  of  more  fashionable  literature  have  glittered  their 

•  little  hour,  and  been  forgotten.*  As  the  Editors  have,  in  these 
words,  so  satisfactorily  reviewed  their  own  labours,  it  is  the  less 
necessary  for  us  to  say  much  about  them.  Of  the  solid  excel¬ 
lence  of  many  of  the  contributions,  no  other  evidence  needs  be 
oftered,  than  the  names  of  the  writers,  among  whom  are  J.  J. 
Gurney,  the  Rev.  H.  Grey,  the  Rev.  Edward  Craig,  the  Rev. 
l>.  Russell,  W.  M‘Cjravin,  Esq,,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Collyer,  the  Rev. 
John  Sandford,  Ike,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Edmeston,  and 
Bernard  Barton  have  each  furnished  a  piece  of  sacred  poetry ; 
and  there  are  various  contributions  in  prose  and  verse  by  the 
Editors.  Cordially  approving  of  the  design  of  the  volume,  of 
its  sentiments,  and  its  tendency,  w’e  feel  no  disposition  to  criti¬ 
cise  its  contents  ;  although  we  must  think,  that,  if  the  principle 
of  accommodating  the  method  of  instruction  to  the  habits  and 
tastes  of  those  we  wish  to  benefit,  on  which  the  Editors  of  this 
Annual  profess  to  have  acted,  be  a  legitimate  one,  it  might  dis¬ 
creetly  have  been  allowed  to  modify  and  enliven  the  contents, 
as  well  as  to  determine  the  external  appearance  of  this  Annual. 
We  shall  rejoice,  however,  to  find  that  it  obtains  readers  on 
either  side  of  the  Tweed,  who  are  not  off’ended  at  its  grave 
theological  character.  Good  sense,  we  frankly  admit,  is  far 
more  valuable  than  genius;  wisdom  more  precious  than  wit; 
orthodoxy  better  than  refined  taste ;  sermons  more  instructive 
than  tales :  and  as  it  is  better  to  visit  the  house  of  moumiug 
than  the  house  of  feasting,  so,  to  the  serious  or  the  sad,  the 
Amethyst  is  adapted  to  supply  edification  and  consolation,  not 
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to  be  obtained  from  the  Humourist.  And  now,  gentle  reader, 
we  leave  thee  to  make  thy  choice  from  this  ricli  and  varied  as¬ 
sortment. 


Art.  V.  A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  Doubt,  in  lieligious 

Questions/  with  a  particular  reference  to  Christianity.  With  an 

ApjHMidix  on  some  common  Dithculties ;  Lists  of  Books,  &c.,  &c. 

12mo.  pp.  194.  Price  55.  London,  1931. 

^T'lllS  little  work  has  one  very  strong  claim  to  our  attention, 
and  to  that  of  persons  afflicted  with  the  mental  palsy  of 
doubt, — that  it  is  written  by  one  who  has  laboured  under  the 
miserable  infirmity  of  universal  scepticism,  and  who  is  qualified 
by  his  own  experience  to  minister  wisely  as  well  as  tenderly  to  a 
mind  so  diseased.  It  has  cost  the  Writer  pain,  ‘  to  force  his 
‘  mind  into  trains  of  reminiscence,  which,  if  he  had  consulted 
‘  his  own  happiness  solely,  he  would  willingly  have  foregone  ’ ; 
but  he  has  made  this  attempt  to  clear  the  path  of  inquiry  for 
others,  in  the  spirit  enjoined  by  Our  Saviour’s  command  to 
Peter,  in  anticipation  of  his  fall,  “  When  thou  art  converted, 
strengthen  thy  brethren  ”. 

The  unfeeling,  contemptuous,  bitter  way  in  which  too  many 
champions  of  orthodoxy  inveigh  against  sceptics  and  infidels,  in 
the  aggregate,  as  ill  accords  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  as 
w'ith  the  dictates  of  wisdom  and  sound  discretion.  True  it  is, 
that  *  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief*  is  the  real  source  of  all  sinful 
error ;  and  doubt,  where  belief  is  a  duty,  is  both  error  and  sin. 
But  scepticism  is  but  one  modification  of  that  universal  disease 
which  has  tainted  our  common  nature ;  and  he  who  knows 
most  of  his  own  heart,  will  be  the  least  disposed  to  rail  against 
those  from  w'hom  Divine  Mercy  has  made  him  happily  to  differ. 
Christianity  will  never  make  way  among  mankind,  but  in  its  own 
sjjirit. 

At  the  present  time,  it  becomes  of  peculiar  importance  to  as¬ 
certain,  by  every  means  that  experience  or  philosophy  can  sug¬ 
gest,  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  this  wide-spreading  mis¬ 
chief.  The  sceptical  tendency  of  the  present  age,  even  our 
philosophers  have  acknowledged  to  be  *an  evil  of  the  most 
‘  alarming  nature  *;  although  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  who  so  cha¬ 
racterizes  it,  thought  that  it  would  prove  only  ‘  a  temporary 
‘  evil  * ; — an  evil  incident  to  the  transitive  state  between  implicit 
credulity  and  sound  knowledge,  in  which  society  seems  at  pre¬ 
sent  to  be  placed.  If  human  nature  laboured  under  no  here¬ 
ditary  disease,  it  might  be  so.  The  intellectual  weakness  in 
which,  as  this  philosophical  writer  remarks,  the  credulity  of  the 
vulgar,  and  the  scepticism  of  the  few,  alike  originate,  might  be 
cured  by  the  diffusion  of  pure  religious  knowledge;  and  no 
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doubt,  much  may  be  hoped  for  as  the  result  of  the  spread  of 
truth.  Uut  there  will  still  remain  in  the  heart  of  man,  the  per- 
verse  disposition  to  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  as  more 
congenial  to  the  rej)ose  of  the  conscience  in  the  neglect  of  duty, 
or  in  the  practice  of  evil. 

In  inveighing  against  the  oge,  however,  we  are  fipt  to  over¬ 
look  the  evil  which  is  of  all  ages,  and  to  quarrel  with  ]>ar- 
ticular  symptoms,  instead  of  directing  our  attention  to  the  con¬ 
stitutional  mischief.  If  the  tendency  of  the  present  age  he  to 
scepticism,  it  is  in  that  form  that  we  are  more  especially  called 
upon  to  combat  irreligion.  But  to  impute  irreligion  to  any 
age  of  society,  as  its  distinguishing  characteristic,  is  to  fall  into 
a  most  absurd  error.  Besides,  in  laying  blame  upon  the  age, 
we,  to  a  certain  extent,  pronounce  an  apology  for  individual  de- 
liiupiency,  by  leaving  less  to  be  accounted  for,  in  each  particular 
instance,  from  wilful  aberration.  But  there  is  another  import¬ 
ant  consideration  urged  by  the  Author  of  this  volume,  which 
deeply  concerns  those  who  are  surprised  and  alarmed  at  the  in¬ 
crease  of  infidelity. 

‘  far  from  feeling  wonder  at  the  degree  of  scepticism,  which  is 
coinphiined  to  prevail  among  scientitic  and  thoughtful  men  in  the  iire- 
Kcnt  day,  many  <>f  those  who  are  hmdest  in  the  accusation  shoulu  be 
reminded,  that,  humanly  sjHniking,  the  error  lies,  more  witli  themselves, 
than  w'ith  those  whom  they  so  harshly  censure.  C/Un  it  be  suHicieiit, 
in  days  like  these,  to  send  men,  as  they  are  sent  daily,  abroad  into  the 
world,  amidst  the  sophistiy’  and  the  trials  which  will  surround  them, 
with  no  other  printf  in  their  possession,  that  the- Bible  contains  a  reve¬ 
lation  from  heaven,  than  the  simple  athrmation  of  one's  parents  and 
sch(H>lmaster  ?  How  inconsistent  to  suppose,  that  a  man,  now' im¬ 
mersed  in  the  engrossing  studies  of  an  Lniversity,  the  toil  of  a  pro¬ 
fession  or  a  trade — forced  to  act  for  himself  and  vindicate  the  o])iniuns 
he  professes— shall  become,  by  a  species  of  intuition,  able,  to  give  to 
every  one  that  nsketli  him,  a  reason  for  the  hojK*  that  is  in  him ! 
Much  as  w'e  may  have  loved  our  parents  and  reverenced  on r  instnictors, 
it  is  t(Ki  much  to  assume,  that  their  simple  assertion  ns  to  the  value 
and  innHirtance  of  a  revelation,  will  of  itself  convince  others,  or  sup¬ 
port  us,  under  the  disjvaragements,  or  direct  negations  of  wdiat  we  evi¬ 
dently  know  next  to  nothing. 

‘  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  radical  error  in  the  general  system  of  education 
in  this  country,  that,  w  hile  the  truths  of  the  established  religion  are  se¬ 
dulously  projMUinded,  the  reasons  fvhy  those  truths  must  be  believed, 
are  so  rarely  taught.  All  inquiries  of  this  nature,  during  our  child¬ 
hood,  are  too  frequently  silenced  by  the  general  assurance,  that  we 
ought  to  liclievc  whatever  wc  find  in  the  Bible;  and  that  it  is  highly 
wn»ng  to  make  question  on  pifints  of  w  hich  there  can  he  no  doubt ; 
which,  so  many  of  the  Ix'st  and  wist'st  have  l»een  content  to  act  on  and 
Indieve  iK'fore  us ;  ami  which,  received  into  the  heart,  are  evidently 
pri>ductive  of  such  invaluable  effects.  This  species  of  argument  is 
uudouhtodly  valid  as  far  us  it  goes ;  aud  it  is  undeniable,  that  millions 
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have  passcil  through  time  into  a  happy  eternity,  with  none  other  than 
such  general  grounds  for  their  convictions :  it  would  indeed  contradict 
all  our  notions  of  the  goodness  of  the  Deity,  if  we  supposed  no  child 
or  poor  man  could  l)e  a  Christian  without  lK‘ing  an  historian  and  phi¬ 
losopher.  But  still,  every  day's  experience  evinces  it  to  be  a  most  fatal 
error,  and  as  irrational  as  it  is  unscriptural,  for  a  man  to  be  turned 
adrift  into  the  wide  ocean  of  those  bold  and  universal  inquiries  which 
peculiarly  characterise  our  days,  unacquainted  with  any  further  grounds 
for  their  religious  tenets,  than,  that  their  predecessors  believed  them 
liefore  them,  and  that,  therefore,  they  do  so  too. 

‘  With  little  more  than  such  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  them, 
are  multitudes  launched  forth  daily  to  our  universities,  to  the  hospitals, 
to  the  army  and  navy,  to  the  counting-house,  and  the  world  at  large. 
The  inevitable  consequence  is,  that  almost  immediately,  if,  as  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  case,  they  mix  freely  in  various  society,  the  implicit  convic¬ 
tion  of  their  childhood  receives  a  blow ;  w'hich  is  quiclcly  repeated ; 
and,  aided  by  a  variety  of  certain  and  concomitant  events,  they  soon 
find  themselves  gliding  into  the  shoreless  sea  of  an  universal  scepti¬ 
cism.  The  victims  of  this  parental  negligence  (for,  whether  in  igno¬ 
rance  or  no,  negligence,  with  so  many  concise  and  ]H)werful  antidotes 
at  hand,  it  must  be  called)  are  then  left  to  plunge,  from  one  system 
to  another ;  the  more  vigorous  the  mind,  the  wider  the  alx'iration  :  too 
uninformed  in  the  history  and  proofs  of  their  religion,  to  be  properly 
called  unl)clievers ;  yet,  now,  t(»o  much  immersed  in  other  engrossing 
plans  and  speculations,  to  sit  down  quietly  to  the  examination  of  mat¬ 
ters  of  this  self-denying  and  humble  kind :  if  they  are  not  exclu¬ 
sively  engaged  in  manual  toil,  and  are  at  all  dispo^  to  find  some 
resting-place  for  the  baffled  mind,  almost  inevitably  plunging  into 
w'hat  is  the  most  unadvisable  of  all  studies,  in  such  a  frame  and  at 
such  a  time,  the  endless  labyrinths  of  metaphysics ;  with  minds  so  ir¬ 
regularly  trained,  mistaking  confusion  for  depth  of  thought ;  doubting 
every  thing;  and,  esjiecially  if  impaired  health  be  the  consequence, 
l>ecoming  more  and  more  lost  and  indifferent  to  things  around  them, 
the  mere  creatures  of  impulse ;  blazing  up  occasionally  into,  perhaps, 
startling  coruscations  of  animal  and  intellectual  energy,  only  to  sink 
into  a  deeper  apathy,  and  more  profound  oblivion  of  their  jKwition,  as 
members  of  the  social  body,  and  their  share  in  its  ordinary  calls  and 
obligations. 

‘  Who  that  has  mixed  largely  in  the  more  enlightened  circles  of 
society,  has  not  lieen  outness  to  a  multitude  of  such  cases — ^modified 
by  the  degree  of  health,  and  situation,  and  peculiar  tendencies  of  the 
individual ;  but,  in  the  general  outline  of  character,  the  same  ?  And 
whence,  humanly  speaking,  in  numerous  cases,  this  distortion  of  what 
is  noble,  and  right,  and  useful,  but  from  the  deficiencies  just  noted  in 
their  early  education  ; — taught,  probably,  with  anxious  solicitude,  the 
doctrines  of  revelation,  but  with  an  obliviousness  of  the  opposition 
both  from  within  and  from  without,  with  which  these  holy  thin^ 
would  one  day  assuredly  be  assailed carefully,  perhaps,  trained  in 
the  obligations  of  Christianity,  but  utterly  uninstructed  in  ihegnmnds 
of  those  obligations  ; — with  scarce  any  otner  reason  for  being  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  than  for  being  a  I\Iahometan,  an  Infidel,  or  a  Jew/  pp.  19—24. 
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It  is  well  known,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  per¬ 
sons  who,  in  the  present  day,  direct  and  wield  the  energies  of 
the  public  press,  and  give  its  form  and  pressure  to  the  current 
literature  of  the  age,  are  young  men  from  the  sister  kingdoms, 
who  repair  to  the  metropolis  as  the  great  mart  for  talent,  the 
‘  temple  of  fortune/  It  presents  then  a  very  serious  matter  of 
inquiry,  What  is  the  average  character  of  that  foreign  supply  of 
talent  and  social  energy  which  is  being  continually  poured  into 
the  fountain-head  of  our  national  civilization?  The  native  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Scotch  is  generally  thought  to  be  more  religious 
than  that  of  the  English  ;  but  it  is  not  <always  that  a  man,  on 
leaving  his  native  country,  and  escaping  from  all  the  checks  of 
early  association  and  parental  oversight,  carries  his  religion  with 
him  unimpaired.  We  are  afraid  that  the  Scotchman  in  Lon¬ 
don  is  not,  in  general,  distinguishable  very  widely  by  his  de¬ 
votional  habits  and  pure  morals,  from  the  Irishman  in  London, 
who  cannot  be  supposed  to  bring  away  much  of  what  Ireland 
has  so  little  to  impart.  In  plain  words,  we  fear  that  it  would 
be  found,  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  young  men  whom 
Scotland  and  Ireland  are  sending  out,  year  by  year,  to  seek 
their  fortunes  either  in  London  or  in  the  colonies,  are  very 
slenderly  provided  with  Christian  knowledge  or  religious  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  are,  in  fact,  disposed  to  scepticism,  and  end  too  often  in 
becoming  infidels.  We  do  not  advert  to  this  portentous  fact, 
as  supplying  occasion  for  any  national  jealousy,  or  matter  for 
personal  reproach.  A  transplanted  Englishman  is  too  generally 
an  Englishman  divested  of  his  religion.*  But  this  we  do  say ; 
that  the  fact,  if  it  be  as  we  have  stated,  not  only  explains  the 
apparent  increase  of  infidelity,  and  the  almost  atheistic  cha¬ 
racter  of  our  floating  literature,  but  calls  loudly  for  enlightened 
and  energetic  means  of  remedying  the  growing  evil.  Mr.  Irving, 
in  his  better  days,  professed  to  regard  himself  as  specially  called 
to  be  the  minister  and  spiritual  guardian  of  the  numbers  of  his 
young  countrymen  who,  in  the  wide  metropolis,  are  as  sheep 
without  a  shepherd, — no  one  caring  for  their  souls.  It  is  me¬ 
lancholy  to  think  of  what  infinite  benefit  his  attractive  talents, 
and  commanding  eloquence,  and  agreeable  manners  in  private 
life,  might  have  proved  in  this  respect.  But  as  he  set  out  by 
endeavouring  to  warn  and  prejudice  them  against  all  teachers 
of  evangelical  religion  but  himself,  so  he  now  seems  to  be  la¬ 
bouring,  however  unconsciously,  to  convince  them,  that  there 
is  no  medium  between  the  wide  extremes  of  heartless  infidelity 
and  feverish  fanaticism.  May  God  forgive  him  the  injury  he 
is  working  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  the  souls  of  men ! 

But  in  what  way,  we  may  be  asked,  would  we  propose  to 
combat  the  growth  of  infidelity  arising  from  the  circumstances 
to  w’hich  we  have  adverted  ?  This  is,  we  must  confess,  a  very 
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difficult  question,  and  one  which  demands  a  much  more  full 
and  deeply-meditated  answer  than  we  can  at  this  present  mo¬ 
ment  supply.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  evil  can  be  attacked  in  its 
root,  only  by  a  change  in  the  system  of  education,  both  private 
and  scholastic,  and  by  a  more  efficient  mode  of  public  religious 
instruction,  in  those  countries  which  are  sending  out  their  youth 
into  other  lands,  and  which  form  as  it  were  the  officina  f^entium 
to  the  world  of  literature  and  science.  A  solemn  responsibility 
rests  upon  those  who  preside  over  the  great  schools  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  those  countries.  But  England  has  also  her  own  peculiar 
duties  in  respect  to  those  whom  she  continues  to  invite  and  re* 
ceive  into  her  bosom.  The  wretched,  wretched  state  of  pulpit 
instruction  in  the  churches  of  the  metropolis,  its  scanty  supply, 
its  unattractive,  unintellectual,  unevangelical,  every  way  ineffi¬ 
cient  character, — it  is  not  worth  while  to  be  so  complimentary  aa 
to  speak  of  the  exceptions, — this  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
one  guilty  cause  of  the  increase  of  irreligion  and  scepticism 
among  all  classes,  but  especially  the  more  intelligent  portion  of 
the  community.  May  we  not  mention  as  another  unfavourable 
circumstance,  the  professional  animosity  asainst  infidelity,  yt\\\c\\ 
is  manifested  by  too  many  professional  believers,  and  which  con¬ 
verts  the  embassy  of  mercy  and  the  ministryof  reconciliation  into 
a  party  warfare  and  a  personal  strife  ?  The  inffdel  is  the  enemy 
of  society;  but  so  is  every  wicked  and  dishonest  man.  The  cause 
of  society,  however,  is  to  be  defended  and  avenged,  not  in  the 
spirit  of  a  personal  quarrel,  but  rather  in  the  calm  and  passion¬ 
less  temper  which  beseems  the  august  administration  of  offend¬ 
ed  laws,  or  the  solemn  conflict  of  marshalled  armies. 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  the  sceptic  or  the  infidel?  We  are 
apt  to  fbrgct,  in  using  this  indefinite  form  of  phraseology,  that 
there  is  nothing  really  existent  that  answers  to  it,  because  all 
that  exists  is  definite.  There  is  no  such  person  as  the  sceptic, 
the  Socinian,  the  atheist ;  and  the  character  which  w'e  so  desig¬ 
nate,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  pure  abstraction  without  personality, 
exists  as  an  idea  only.  And  when,  changing  the  mode  of  ex¬ 
pression,  we  speak  of  a  sceptic  or  an  infidel,  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  bear  carefully  in  mind,  that  we  are  using  a  ge¬ 
neric,  not  a  specific  term.  Sceptics  and  infidels  form  no  sepa¬ 
rate  class  in  society.  Some,  indeed,  may  stand  forth  in  un¬ 
blushing  prominency,  glorying  in  their  shame,  as  avowed  enemies 
of  Christianity.  But,  as  such  men  are  not  the  acknowledged 
leaders,  neither  are  they  in  any  sense  the  representatives  or  fair 
specimens  of  the  mass  of  unbelievers.  We  delude  ourselves, 
still  more  than  we  wrong  them,  by  falling  into  this  mistake. 
That  desperate  madness  or  nudignity  in  which  unbelief  may 
possibly,  as  it  does  occasionally,  terminate,  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  intellectual  disease,  the  error  or  the  sin,  with 
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tvhich  the  frieiuls  of  truth  and  religion  have  chiefly  to  contend. 
By  dwelling  exclusively  on  these  extreme  and  frightful  cases  of 
infidelity,  we  may  become  altogether  disqualified  •  for  viewing 
the  subject  in  its  proper  light,— for  discriminating  between  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  most  opposite  description, — between  the  doubt 
which  prompts  inquiry,  and  the  contempt  which  even  refuses  to 
doubt,  much  less  to  inquire,  being  bent  on  disbelief.  The  con- 
sc(|uence  of  this  will  be,  an  utter  mistake  as  to  the  proper  mode 
of  treating  the  infidel,  or  of  withstanding  him.  The  only  cases 
which  afford  the  prospect  of  success,  those  in  which  scepticism 
has  not  yet  hardened  into  unbelief,  or  in  which  incipient  un¬ 
belief  has  not  become  wilful  and  confirmed,  will  be  overlooked 
in  tlic  wholesale  precautions  against  what  is  simply  regarded  as 
a  moral  contagion.  Too  often  is  it  forgotten,  in  the  controversy 
w’ith  unbelievers,  that  it  is  not  with  opinions  that  we  have  to  deal, 
hut  with  the  human  heart, — if  not  with  the  heart,  in  their  case 
who  stand  forward  as  the  assailants  of  Christianity,  and  who 
are  “  past  feeling  ”,  yet  with  the  heart  chiefly,  in  those  wliom  we 
arc  anxious  to  guard  against  becoming  victims  of  their  sophistry, 
and  w  ho  are  yet  in  the  critical  stage  of  religious  doubt. 

As  one  means,  then,  of  combating  the  growth  of  infidelity, 
wc  would  earnestly  recommend  the  study  of  the  natural  luston/ 
of  unbelief, — the  infinite  varieties  of  mental  habitude  to  which 
it  accommodates  itself, — the  various  causes,  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual,  which  originate  or  foster  the  sceptical  spirit, — the  ex¬ 
tremely  different  modes  by  which,  in  different  individuals,  un¬ 
belief  has  been  made  to  give  way  to  conviction,  and  conviction 
has  issued  in  repentance.  Every  biographical  narrative  that 
tends  to  furnish  a  fresh  illustration  of  this  remedial  process, — 
every  publication  which  throws  a  ray  of  additional  light  upon 
the  most  successful  method  of  treating  this  disease  of  the  heart, 
— is  a  contribution  of  the  greatest  value.-  It  is  absurd  to  think 
of  providing  books  for  the  perusal  of  infidels  in  the  aggregate  : 
w  liat  the  wants  of  society  require,  is,  nothing  less  than  all  sorts 
of  books,  for  all  stages  and  modifications  of  infidelity  and  re¬ 
ligious  ignorance. 

When  w’c  can  point  to  some  masterly  and  unanswerable 
treatise  in  defence  of  Christianity,  such  as  the  invaluable  w'ork 
of  Bishop  Butler,  or  Paley’s  Evidences,  or  Chalmers's  Evidences, 
we  arc  apt  to  think  we  have  named  a  s)>ecific  for  all  sorts  of 
doubters  and  inquirers;  and  nothing  is  more  surprising  and 
provoking  to  many  good  |>crsonS)  than  to'  find  that  this  or  that 
unanswerable  work  w  hich  they  may  have  put  into  the  hands  of 
an  individual,  has  been  read  without  producing  conviction  or 
yielding  satisfaction.  They  are  ready  to  think,  that  if  a  work 
which  has  wrought  the  conversion  of  one  infidel,  makes  no 
effectual  impression  u|iun  another,  it  must  be  purely  the  fault  of 
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the  latter,  anil  to  infer  that  no  other  means  would  he  more 
likely  to  prove  successful.  Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  very 
opposite  difficulties  which  afford  the  occasion  of  moral  trial  to 
men  of  different  turns  and  habits  of  mind ;  men  accustomed  to 
different  processes  of  investigation,  and  to  the  consideration  of 
different  sorts  of  evidence,  mathematical,  experimental,  or 
historical.  They  do  not  consider,  that  the  belief  or  unbelief  of 
a  man  sometimes  hinges  upon  a  point;  that  some  one  obstacle 
to  the  reception  of  truth  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  individual, 
which  must  be  reached,  before  a  step  is  gained  ;  that  the  cause 
of  an  extensive  and  complicated  derangement  may  he  very 
simple,  and  the  means  of  appropriate  and  effectual  cure  shall 
often  be  as  simple.  How  smalt  a  portion  of  Divine  truth,  falling 
like  a  seed  into  the  heart,  has  become  the  germ  of  tliat  life 
which,  diffusing  itself  through  the  whole  moral  structure,  has 
rendered  the  individual  a  new  creature  ! 

The  Author  of  the  Treatise  before  us,  modestly  anticipates, 
that  his  observations  will  ‘  interest  few  but  such  persons  as  have 

*  been  in  the  habit  of  using  their  minds  closely  upon  subjects  of 

*  this  kind.  The  posture  of  mind  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
‘  treatise,  can  only  be,’  he  remarks,  ‘  that  of  a  comparatively 

*  small  portion  of  the  community ;  though  it  is,  in  these  en- 

*  lightened  times,  assuredly,  an  increasing  one.*  His  specific 
object  has  been,  to  prepare  tbe  well  educated  sceptic  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  for  an  examination  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
rather  than  to  exhibit  any  branch  of  those  evidences.  In  the 
first  Part,  the  Writer  exposes  the  nature  of  those  *  intellectual 

*  causes  *  which  either  indispose  the  mind  to  enter  upon  such 
examination,  or  hinder  the  conviction  which  it  is  adapted  to 
produce;  these  consist  of  1.  ‘  misconceptions  as  to  the  nature  of 
'  the  proof  in  religious  questions,*  or,  2.  *  inadequate  acquaintance 
‘  with  the  Facts  of  the  Christian  evidence,*  From  the  section 
which  treats  of  the  latter,  we  have  already  given  an  extract ;  and 
we  must  insert  the  following  in  continuation. 

*  The  neglect  of  such  inquiries  among  thousands  of  otherwise  well 
informed  and  scientific  and  amiable  men  of  the  prewnt  day,  is  the 
undoubted  cause  of  a  large  portion  of  their  prevailing  scepticism. 
Accurate  as  is  their  information  on  other  points— on  the  history  of  many 
countries,  and  many  people,  and  many  sciences ;  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  origin  and  subsequent  progress,  and  the  nature  of  vital  Christianitv, 
they  are  often  confessedly  and  singularly  deficient.  They  w'ere  probably 
never  taught  them  in  their  childhood ;  and  since  they  have  become 
men,  they  have  heard  so  many  ingenious  supi^itions  and  ar^nneiits 
against  them,  that  they  have  allowed  themselves,  almost  unwittingly 
perhaps,  to  rest  in  these  objections ;  not,  perhaps,  believing  them ;  as 
sceptical  of  them  as  of  what -they  oppose  ;  but  still,  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  various  and  simple  statements  of  facts  which  are  nevertheless 
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easily  within  their  reach ;  statements,  clearly  and  calmh*  made  for 
such  purposes,  by  some  of  the  most  sagacious  and  independent 
thinkers,  as  well  as  the  best  men  that  ever  lived,  and  admitted  as  sa¬ 
tisfactory  and  proper  grounds  for  human  assent  and  action,  by  multi¬ 
tudes  of  their  com{)eers,  once  as  sceptical  on  these  subjects,  as  we 
can  be. 

*  If  it  be  objected,  that  there  arc  many  able  and  distinguished  men 
who  have,  and  do  doubt  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  we  would 
re])ly,  that  probably  their  temper  and  habits  of  life  may  be  such  as  to 
engender  prejudices  against  it ;  or,  that  probably,  notwithstanding 
their  diligence  in  investigating  the  kind  of  proof  and  degree  of  evi¬ 
dence  for  other  things,  they  have  never  yet  bestowed  any  seriously 
upon  Christianity.  A  man  may  be  a  good  anatomist,  or  astronomer, 
or  geologist,  for  instance,  without  being  able  to  pronounce  a  good  opi¬ 
nion  on  a  well-established  fact  in  the  history  even  of  his  own  country ; 
he  may  be  utterly  ignorant  of  it,  and  yet  be  a  very  well  informed  man 
in  other  histories,  and  some  other  things.  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  remark 

to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Halley,  is,  I  think,  a  full  solution  of  all  the 

scepticism  of  able  men,  not  originating  in  any  private  habits  which 
may  make  religious  restraints  displeasing. 

‘  “  Dr.  Halley,  I  am  always  glad  to  hear  you  when  you  speak  about 
astronomy,  or  other  parts  of  the  mathematics,  because  that  is  a  subject 
you  have  studied  and  well  understand  ;  but  you  should  not  talk  of 

Christianity,  for  you  have  not  studied  it.  I  have ;  and  am  certain 

you  know  nothing  of  the  matter.”  '  pp.  — 30. 

In  the  Second  part,  the  moral  causes  of  doubt  are  treated  ; 
ri2.  *  1.  excess  in  some  legitimate  propensities;  2.  pride; 

•  3.  want  of  adequate  seriousness ;  4.  fear  of  ridicule.*  Each  of 
these  heads  is  very  briefly,  but  clearly  and  judiciously  touched 
upon ;  and  the  whole  is  succinctly  recapitulated  in  a  concluding 
section.  Having,  by  this  introduction  to  an  examination  of 
Christian  evidence,  endeavoured  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the 
sceptical  inquirer  for  entering  upon  the  subject  w’ith  tbe  requisite 
intelligence,  seriousness,  and  devout  temper,  tbe  Writer  subjoins 
an  Appendix,  in  which  some  points  are  more  fully  discussed  in 
the  form  of  notes,  some  valuable  extracts  are  given  from  various 
authors,  in  illustration  of  the  statements  in  the  text,  and  a  copious 
list  is  given,  with  brief  notices,  of  the  best  works  on  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity  •.  To  any  person  really  in  earnest  in  prosecuting 
the  inquiry,  these  directions  will  be  of  the  greatest  service.  In 
short,  we  cannot  but  entertain  the  hope,  that  the  entire  volume 
will  prove  extensively  useful.  The  candid,  amiable,  modest,  and 
benevolent  spirit  which  pervades  it,  can  scarcely  fail  to  make  an 
advantageous  impression,  which  is  sometimes  half-way  to  con- 


•  To  thooe  enumerated  by  the  Writer,  might  be  added,  Alexander's 
Brief  Outline ;  Bateman's  Memoirs ;  J.  J.  Gurney's  Essays  on 
Christianity  ;  and  Isaac  Taylor's  Process  of  Historical  Proof. 
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viciion;  anil  the  doubtcrwhowouIil  .be  proof  against  remon¬ 
strance,  may  cordially  welcome  that  help  and  direction  which  are 
tendered  to  him  in  the  shape  of  ‘  relief.* 

The  Writer  expresses,  in  conclusion,  his  sanguine  expectation, 
(and  it  is  a  cheering  one,  which  we  would  gladly  indulge,)  that 

*  the  present  state  of  inquiry  and  close  scrutiny  which  is  abroad, 
‘  will  make  those  who  do  become  religious,  so  in  earnest ; — that 
‘  while  “  unsanctified  science  is  losing  itself  in  a  labyrinth  of 
‘  second  causes,  frittering  down  knowledge  into  vain  disputations, 
‘  and  involving  itself  in  the  folds  of  circular  reasoning,** — the 
‘  Christianity  of  the  days  of  the  Reformation  will  be  more  and 

*  more  apprehended,  and  a  more  spiritual  as  well  us  intellectual 

*  religion  go  hand  in  hand  together.* 


Art.  VI.  A  Visit  to  the  South  Seat,  in  the  United  States’  Ship  Vin¬ 
cennes,  during  the  years  1829  and  1830;  including  Scenes  in 
Bnizil,  Peru,  Manilla,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hi^',  and  St.  Helena. 
By  C.  S.  Stewart,  A.M.,  Chaplain  in  the  United  States’  Navy. 
2  vols.  ]2mo.  pp.  xxi.  782.  London.  18^12. 

A/TR.  Stewart  has  already  been  introduced  to  the  readers  of 
our  Review*,  as  the  author  of  a  **  Journal  of  a  Residence 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  during  the  years  182ii-5**,  edited  by 
Mr.  Ellis,  the  author  of  “  Polynesian  Researches.**  The  es¬ 
timable  American  Missionary  was  compelled  to  leave  the  scene 
of  his  pious  labours,  through  the  declining  state  of  Mrs.  Stew¬ 
art’s  health  ;  and  although  it  w  as  partially  restored  by  a  year’s 
residence  in  the  United  States,  the  physicians  interdicted  her 
return  to  a  tropical  climate  and  any  future  exposure  to  the 
privations  of  a  missionary  life.  Mr.  Stewart  was  therefore  laid 
under  the  necessity  of  selecting  some  other  sphere  for  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  his  sacred  profession  ;  and  on  the  expiration  of  his 
engagement  w  ith  the  American  Board  of  Missions,  he  obtained 
a  chaplainship  in  the  United  States*  navy.  Having  been  ac¬ 
cidentally  apprised  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  of  an  opjwr- 
tunity  of  communicating  with  any  friends  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  through  some  ships  that  were  about  to  sail  to  relieve 
the  squadron  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  one  vessel  from  which  (the 
Corvette  Vincennes)  was,  after  visiting  the  islands,  to  return  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, — Mr.  Stewart  caught  at  the  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  of  commencing  the  duties  of  his  new  station, 
by  a  voyage  to  the  scene  of  his  missionary  exertions.  The 
resolution  necessarily  involved  a  painful  sacrifice  of  feeling,  in 
the  separation  requisite  to  its  accomplishment ;  *  a  sacrifice 
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‘  which  could  Ik*  mitigated  to  those  left  behind,  only  by  the  mi- 

*  luiteness  of  the  detail  he  should  furnish,  of  the  incidents  and 
‘  scenes  through  which  he  might  pass.*  To  insure  this  as  far 
as  practicable,  these  letters  were  written  and  transmitted  to 
Mrs.  Stewart,  without  any  thought,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
their  meeting  the  public  eye.  When  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  print  the  narrative,  the  circumstances  awaiting  his  arrival  in 
the  United  States,  and  *  an  event  of  sorrow  *  that  followed, 

‘  made  the  review  of  the  manuscript  too  unwelcome  a  task  to 

*  admit  of  any  alteration  either  in  its  arrangement  or  style. 

‘  With  the  exception  of  erasures,  the  whole  remains,  almost 

*  word  for  word,  as  originally  penned  at  the  common  mess-table 

*  of  a  gun-room,  amidst  the  various  conversations  of  fellow- 
‘  olKcers,  liable  to  momentary  interruptions  from  busy  attend- 

*  ants,  and  within  hearing  of  all  the  bustle  and  din  of  a  man-of- 

*  war.*  The  Letters  lose  nothing  from  this  circumstance,  in 
point  of  interest. 

Mr.  Stewart  sailed  from  the  Chesa|)eake  on  the  1 3th  of 
February,  and  after  a  six  weeks*  rough  but  rapid  voyage, 

the  ship  dropped  anchor  in  the  bay  of  llio  de  Janeiro.  Had 
he  been  transported  thither  blindfold,  the  Author  would  have 
thought  himself  in  some  groupe  of  the  Pacific. 

*  There  arc  the  same  fantastic  headlands  of  bare  sand  and  ashes, 
w'ashed  and  furrowed  by  water-courses,  till  seemingly  the  production 
of  artificial  workmanship,  the  same  loftiness  and  wildness  of  outline  in 
the  mountains,  the  same  dark,  luxuriant  forests'hanging  among  naked 
precipices  and  projecting  cliffs  about  their  summits,  and  the  same 
smo<»th,  swelling  hills  of  light  green  encircling  their  bovses,  like  so 
much  velvet  in  the  brightness  of  the  sun.  Indeed,  the  whole  coast 
from  CajHJ  Frio  appeare<l  so  much  to  mv  eye  like  the  first  parts  of 
Hawtiii  we  saw  on  reaching  the  Sandwdeh  Islands,  that,  as  w'c  sailed 
along,  at  too  great  a  distance  to  distinguish  any  distinctive  marks  of 
the  alxKle  of  men, — a  vaj^mrish  smoke  rising  here  and  there  from  the 
low  lands  and  valleys,  being  the  only  evidence  of  inhabitants  discovered, 
—  I  could  scarce  Uuiish  the  im])rcssion,  from  strong  associations  with 
that  |)criod,  that  this  w'as  a  heathen  land.  And  in  attempting,  wdth 
a  glass,  to  secure  a  closer  observation,  I  felt  something  like  disappoint¬ 
ment  on  not  distinguisliing,  at  intervals  along  the  shore,  huts  of  thatch, 
surrounded  by  their  dark  and  naked  inmates.' — Vol.  I.  p.  2?. 

Seven  letters  are  occupied  with  description  and  observations 
relating  to  the  capital  of  Brazil,  which,  though  by  no  means 
deficient  in  interest,  we  must  pass  over  with  a  brief  notice; 
Dr.  Walsh's  recent  publication  *  describing  a  visit  of  the  same 
date.  The  following  remarks,  however,  as  coming  from  a 


•  See  Eclectic  Review,  Third  Series,  Vol.  III.  p.  54(5. 
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stauch  republican,  deserve  attentiun.  Speaking  of  tlie  political 
stale  of  lira/il  at  that  period,  Mr.  Stewart  says:  — 

‘  There  is  much  op]M>sitioii  to  the  Administration  in  the  legislature, 
and  ct>n!>iderahle  anarchy  throughout  the  empire.  But  the  fault  is 
not  |)articulurly  that  of  the  Emperor :  he  is  a  man  of  energy  and 
talent,  and,  though  said  to  be  defective  in  early  education,  is  of  en¬ 
lightened  and  liberal  sentiments,  and  desirous  of  pursuing  s  policy 
that  will  liest  promote  the  interest  of  the  empire  and  the  hipest  gomi 
of  his  subjects.  All  who  know  any  thing  of  the  j)eople,  their  general 
ignorance  and  corruption,  think  it  nappy  for  them  that  they  have  au 
emjK'ror.  Without  a  jyerpctual  executive,  the  country  would  soon,  there 
is  reason  to  fear,  be  deluged  with  blood*  .... 

^  Even  if  spared  the  horrors  of  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves,  not 
only  the  city,  but  the  whole  empire  is  far  from  being  in  safety  against 
another,  which  may  be  ranked  next  to  it  in  blixMlshed  and  ruin ;  re¬ 
volt  and  civil  w'ar  among  an  ignorant  and  heterogenetius  |)eople.  The 
foundations  of  the  empire,  from  all  I  can  learn,  are  far  from  being 
sure.  It  is  morally  and  {xilitiadly  corrupt,  and  filled  with  ignorance 
and  superstition  ;  and  the  leaven  of  republicanism  is  scattered  so  ex¬ 
tensively  througli  the  dominion,  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  Brazil, 
in  her  order,  will  lie  the  theatre  of  that  turning  and  overturning  which, 
for  tw'enty  years,  has  kept  the  neighbouring  States  in  agitation  and 
distress.  T^his  no  philanthropist  or  enlightened  politician  acquainted 
W’ith  the  elements  of  the  population  could  wish  to  see ;  for  it  would 
only  be  to  impoverish  the  empire,  and  to  deluge  the  land  with  its  best 
bl(HKl,  without  meliorating  the  state  of  the  neople  in  general,  or  securing 
to  them  any  immunities,  worth  the  sacrifice,  which  they  do  not  now 
enjoy. 

'  Every  native-born  citizen  of  the  United  States  knows  and  feels, 
as  well  as  believes,  the  rraublican  form  of  government  to  be  the  best 
and  most  noble  for  a  peo]^e  prepared,  in  morals  and  education,  for  its 
high  privileges  and  mild  dominion.  Yet,  I  have  met  none  who,  after 
a  personal  observation  of  the  countries  in  South  America,  are  not  de¬ 
cidedly  of  the  opinion,  that  a  lyerpetual  executive,  with  more  than  re* 
publican  powers,  is  best  suited  to  their  present  condition.  And  this  must 
continue  to  be  the  case,  till  knowledge  is  much  more  generally  diffused 
than  it  now  is ;  and  till  pure  morals  and  an  enlightened  piety  take 
place  of  the  vice  and  superstition  which  too  extensively  reign.* 

Vol.  I.  pp.  44 ;  83,  4. 

Mr.  Stewart  was  introduced  to  the  Bishop  of  Rio,  of  whom 
Dr.  Walsh  makes  so  honourable  mention.  Instead  of  the 
luxury  which  he  expected  to  find  in  the  residence  of  this 
prelate,  ♦  every  thing  was  marked  by  tlie  most  primitive  sim¬ 
plicity. 

‘  He  is  a  liberal-minded  and  upright  man,  and,  from  the  purity  and 

•  The  Bishop  of  Kio  is  not  ‘  the  first  metropolitan  of  the  empire :  * 
the  Archbishop  of  Bahia  is  primate. 
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benevolence  of  his  character,  very  popular  and  highly  venerated  in  the 
city,  and  throughout  the  diocese.  His  face  is  set  against  vice  in  all  its 
forms,  and  wherever  seen.  The  licentiousness  of  the  court  is  openly 
reproved  by  him ;  and  he  visits  the  palace,  I  am  told,  only  W'hen  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Emperor.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  he  made 
many  inquiries  alxnit  the  Sandwich  Islands,  their  lan^age,  former 
habits,  improvements,  and  present  slate ;  professed  his  interest  in  the 
gi'iicral  extension  of  Christianity,  his  respect  for  the  character  of  the 
Aloravian  and  other  missionaries,  with  an  assurance  of  his  love  for  all 
defenders  of  the  Cross  ;  saying,  that  his  library  contained  the  works 
of  many  distinguished  Protestants,  those  of  Lardner,  Butler,  War- 
burton,  &c.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  we  took  our  leave,  much 
gratitied  with  this  specimen  of  the  clergy  of  Brazil.'  Vol.  I.  p.  Tib 

Happy  were  it  for  Brazil,  did  the  average  character  of  her 
clergy  correspond  to  this  sample.  This  amiable  and  enlight¬ 
ened  lloinanist  would  seem  to  he  far  in  advance,  in  point  of 
true  Catholicism  and  Christian  feeling,  if  not  of  religious  know¬ 
ledge  also,  of  too  many  Protestant  clergy  and  prelates  in  our 
own  favoured  country.  We  wish  that  certain  Quarterly  Re¬ 
viewers  had  half  the  liberality,  candour,  and  religion  of  the 
learned  Bishop  of  Rio. 

On  the  16th  of  April,  the  Guerriere  again  set  sail,  and  on 
the  loth  of  the  following  month,  reached  the  latitude  of  the 
Falkland  Islands.  Mr.  Stewart  describes  vigorously  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  ;  and  he  seems  in  his  element  on  ship-board.  When  in 
the  longitude  of  Cape  Horn,  the  ship  encountered  a  heavy 
western  gale,  w  hich  drove  her  entirely  from  her  course. 

•  During  the  whole  ])eri(Kl,  the  ocean  presented  a  succession  of  varied 
and  sublime  scenes,  heightened  by  the  appearance  of  the  frigate  strug¬ 
gling  in  majesty  amid  the  tumultuous  conflict  of  billow  raging  against 
liillow  on  every  side.  Even  when  her  upper  spars  are  sent  down, 
which  is  genenilly  the  case  in  heavy  weather,  such  a  mass  of  rigging 
is  still  presented  to  the  wind,  that  the  rushing  of  the  “  imjHJtuous 
storm  **,  as  it  sweeps  around  and  over  us,  sounds  like  the  roaring  of  a 
tempt*st  in  the  mountain  forests,  and  would  fill  the  mind  unaccustomed 
to  it  with  apprehension  and  horror.  When  familiar,  however,  as  to 
me,  it  only  induces  a  musing  mooil,  leading  to  thoughts  commensurate 
with  the  state  of  the  elements  abroad. 

*  A  more  sublime  spectacle  is  seldom  witnessed,  than  that  presented 
by  a  stately  ship  in  a  neavy  gale  at  sea,  or  one  more  increasingly  im¬ 
pressive  the  oftener  it  is  seen,  and  the  longer  gazed  on.  A  finely  mo- 
delletl  and  jx'rfectly  rigged  vessel  is,  under  any  circumstances,  a  cAc/' 
(Piruvre  of  the  art  of  man  ;  but,  when  seen  thus  to  brave  the  tempest 
and  the  whirlwind,  and  to  ride  mcefully  and  triumphantly  through 
all  the  contortions  of  the  storm,  there  is  presented  in  it  an  evidence  of 
the  ]H>wcr  of  mind,  in  devising  the  means  and  perfecting  the  arrange¬ 
ments  fur  a  dominion  over  the  winds  and  waves  themselves,  scarcely 
to  l>c  found  in  any  other  work  of  his  lumds.'  Vol.  1.  p.  105. 
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1  Icvo  is  another  graphic  sca-skctch,  taken  from  an  earlier 
part  of  the  voyage. 

‘  At  night,  the  scone  was  peculiarly  fine ;  a  full-orbed  moon, 
hrushetl  hy  cold  and  wintry  clouds  alsive,  a  troubled  and  nstriiig  sea 
below, — its  dark  surface  illumined  in  a  thousand  ])oints  and  lines  of 
light,  from  the  cresting  and  breaking  of  waves  cmifiicting  on  every 
side.  Our  ships  careering  through  and  ujHm  the  heaving  billows, 
dashing  licds  of  snowy  foam  far  around,  and  leaving  a  Inxsid  wake  be* 
hind,  as  they  sank  and  rost'  with  the  swellings  of  the  si'a,  and  then 
plunged  again  furiously  on  their  way, — the  bright  gleaming  in  the 
inoon-l)eams  of  the  little  sjiil  out,  while  the  naked  spars  above,  in  the 
deep  rolls  of  the  vessel,  swept  widely  and  swiftly  in  lilack  and  clearly 
defined  lines  against  the  say, — all  combined  in  forming  a  glorious 
sight  for  the  eye  of  an  enthusiast,  and  one  from  which  I  could  scarce 
even  tear  myself  for  the  oblivion  of  sleep.’  lb.  p.  13. 

On  the  0th  of  June,  they  caught  the  first  faint  outline  of  the 
coast  of  Chile,  and  before  night,  obtained  some  noble  views  of 
ll»e  Cordilleras,  *  standing  like  a  wall  of  eternal  snow  against  a 
‘  sombre  sky.*  They  were  still  between  sixty  and  seventy  miles 
distant ;  hut  the  gleaming  of  the  declining  sun  against  their 
icy  summits,  presented  them  in  clear  and  strongly  defined  out¬ 
line.  The  next  morning,  he  was  summoned  on  deck  while  it 
was  scarcely  light,  to  enjoy  a  sun-rise  view  of  the  coast. 

'  We  w'cre  yet  twenty  miles  or  more  from  land,  and  the  cold  grey 
of  the  dawn  was  just  giving  place  over  it  to  the  warmer  tints  of  the 
rising  day.  At  first,  the  whole  seeintHl  only  a  dark  gigantic  wall  rising 
from  the  sea  ;  but  irregular  lines  of  light  and  shade  soon  became  per¬ 
ceptible,  disclosing  the  formation  of  the  country  intervening  between 
the  coiist  and  the  Andes,  and  throwing  these  last  far  in  the  disUincc 
inland. 

*  As  the  day  advanced,  the  landscape  grew  more  and  more  distinct, 
and  the  colouring  of  the  whole  increased  in  richness,  till,  just  as  the  sun 
burst  from  behind  the  mountains,  the  scene  became  one  of  the  finest  I 
have  witnessed ;  exhibiting  first  along  the  w'ater’s  edge  a  brow  n,  sterile, 
and  iron-bound  eoast,  w’ith  a  headland  here  and  there  of  w'ild,  fantas¬ 
tic  rock  ;  then  the  nearer  hills  tinged  with  green,  and  backed  by  loftier 
ranges  in  purple  and  blue,  rising  one  above  another  in  every  variety  of 
form,  till  piled  against  the  sides  of  the  Andes  themselves,  whose  ragged 
and  inaccessible  peaks,  glittering  with  perpetual  ice  and  snow,  tow'ered 
over  the  whole  in  such  magnitude  of  dimension  and  such  loftiness  of 
height,  as  irresistibly  to  fill  the  mind  w'ith  emotions  of  sublimity  and 
*  admiration. 

‘  Al)ove  these. 

The  azure  arch’d  sky 
Look’d  pure  as  the  Spirit  that  made  it ;  ” 

w'hile  broad  rays  of  gold  from  the  sun  behind,  shot  upw’ard  to  the  very 
zenith.  With  his  appearance,  however,  the  charm  was  dissolved :  a 
blurring  haze  overspread  the  whole  from  the  Andes  to  the  shore,  and 
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pverv  rich  hue  was  in  a  inoiiient  dashed  with  a  general  neutral  tint.’ 

Ih.  j)j).  108,  0. 

At  Valparaiso,  the  general  appearance  of  things  suggested 
strongly  to  Mr.  Stewart  the  idea  of  being  ‘  two-t birds  of  the 

*  way  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.’  The  number  and  appearance 
of  the  vessels  in  port,  were  very  similar  to  those  seen  at  most 
times  at  I  lonohdu.  ‘  Two  or  three  sunken  hulks  and  old  ships 
‘  dismantled  and  condemned,  some  ill-looking  and  rusty  native 
‘  craft,  with  one  or  two  handsome  aiul  well-equippeil  vessels  of 
‘  the  (Sovernment,  scattered  among  ten  or  a  dozen  foreign 
‘  ships,  whalers,  and  merchantmen  of  various  aspects  and  ton- 
‘  nage,  made  up  the  whole.’  Another  striking  feature  of  simi- 
laritv,  was  the  ‘  filthy  grog-shops,’  with  a  drunken  sailor  or 
half-naked  native  lying  here  and  there  lu'side  tliem.  ‘  CJroupes 
‘  of  (’hilenoes  too,  men,  women,  and  children,  sitting  and  lying 

*  about  the  doors,  in  the  streets  and  in  the  sejuare,  combing  and 
‘  examining  one  another’s  heads  as  they  chatted  and  laughed, 
‘  or  lounged  in  utter  listlessness,  with  soldiers,  here  and  there, 

*  looking  as  if  they  might  have  belonged  to  the  body-guard  of 
‘  Kiho-irdio  in  I8ii8,’  completed  the  strong  general  resemblance. 
'The  (’hilenoes  are,  however,  a  much  nohler-looking  race  than 
the  Islanders.  The  Chilian  Republic,  Mr.  Stewart  was  led  to 
believe,  is  ‘  decidedly  and  greatly  in  advance  of  all  the  other 
‘South  American  States’;  and  Santiago,  the  capital,  is  the 
most  interesting  and  delightful  city  on  that  side  of  the  Andes. 

Lima,  ‘  the  most  corrupt  city  on  the  continent,*  justified  its 
evil  fame  by  the  state  of  morals  it  exhibited  ;  but,  on  entering 
the  first  street  after  ])assing  the  gate,  the  Author  was  tempted 
to  think  himself  in  Timbucloo.  Mud  houses  with  large  doors 
and  grated  windows,  exposing  filth  and  poverty  withiti,  in¬ 
habited  only  by  negroes  and  mulattoes,  who  thronged  in  gaping 
and  half-naked  crowds  about  the  doors,  were  alone  in  sight. 
Ry  degrees,  the  apjiearance  of  the  city  began  to  improve;  the 
liouses  became  more  neat  as  well  as  more  lofty,  till  something 
like  civilization  and  comfort  was  to  be  seen.  Rut  even  in  the 
Lest  streets,  every  thing  wore  a  decayed  and  shabby  appearance. 

‘  The  suffering,  p<»verty,  and  various  desolation  brought  on  the  city 
and  the  whole  land  by  the  revolutions  and  counter  revolutions  of  the 
Inst  ten  years,  have  been  such  as  to  break  down  the  spirit  of  every  class  ; 
and  few  stnun  to  care  in  whom  the  chief  power  is  vested,  so  long  as 
they  esca]H'  further  oppression  and  sorrow.  It  is  the  general  senti¬ 
ment  both  of  ft>reigners  and  native  citizens,  that  a  military  despotism 
in  tolerable  hands,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  is  nuire  desirable  just  at 
present,  than  any  other  form  of  government.’  Vol.  I.  p.  148. 

Six  leltcis  are  occupied  with  a  description  of  the  Peruvian 
capital,  its  pictures(pie  contrasts,  its  pageants  and  processions, 
its  incongruous  mixture  of  splendour  and  beggary,  superstition 
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aiul  the  lowest  profligacy.  Hut  we  must  hasten  on,  without 
oflering  cither  extract  or  comment,  in  connexion  with  this  part 
ot  tile  work.  I  pon  the  whole,  the  impression  left  upon  the 
Author  s  ininil  hy  his  visit  to  this  once  splendid  city,  was  very 
melancholy.  During  his  stay,  even  the  weather  was  most 
nnpropitious,  an  unceasing  haze  and  drizzling  mist,  often  border- 
shower,  pervading  the  atmosphere,  called  ironically  and 
significantly  by  the  sailors,  Peruvian  dew. 

On  leaving  Peru,  Mr.  Stewart  had  to  part,  not  without  a 
reluctance  honourable  to  all  parties,  from  the  olKcers  and  crew 
ot  the  Guerriere,  who  had  thus  far  formed  his  spiritual  charge, 
and  was  transferred  to  the  Vincennes,  Captidn  Finch,  the  first 
destination  of  w  hich  w  as  the  W  ashington  Islands.  This  is  a 
gronpe  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Marcpies  de  Mendozas,  and 
frecjuently  included  with  them  under  the  general  appellation  of 
the  Marquesas :  they  bear  much  the  same  relation  to  the  islands 
])roperly  so  called,  both  in  position  and  in  proximity,  that  the 
Society  Islands  do  to  the  Georgian  groupe.  Though  the 
Marquesas  were  discovered  by  a  Spanish  voyager  so  early  as 
the  year  ir>95,  the  W  ashington  groupe,  scarcely  a  degree  distant 
to  the  N.  w'.,  remained  unknown  to  navigators  till  1791,  when 
they  were  first  seen  by  Capt.  Ingraham  of  Hoston :  in  tlie 
succeeding  year,  they  were  visited  by  Capt.  Huberts  of  the  same 
place,  who  gave  them  their  present  designation. 

I'he  Washington  Islands  are  three  in  number,  forming  by 
tbeir  relative  position  a  triangle,  the  points  of  which  are  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  parallels  of  8®  38'  and  9®  3^4' s.,  and  1«39®  iiO* 
and  MO®  10'  w.  long,  from  Greenw’ich.  Iluahuka  is  the  most 
easterly.  Nukuhiva,  about  i20  miles  directly  w.,  is  much  the 
largest  Jind  most  important,  being  miles  in  length,  and  of 
nearly  equal  breadth,  and  having  three  or  four  good  harbours. 
The  third,  called  Uapou,  is  30  miles  s.  of  the  central  part  of 
Nukuhiva.  The  latter  island  has  alone  been  frequented  by 
shipping;  and  it  was  in  its  harbours  that  Commodore  Porter  re¬ 
fitted  his  squadron  in  the  Pacific,  during  the  last  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  inhabitants  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  radically  the  same  as  those  of  the  Marquesas,  who 
bear  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  ferocious  savages  in  these 
seas.  Not  having  been  hitherto  visited  by  any  ‘  fanatical  *  Mis¬ 
sionaries,  they  remain  in  the  unsophisticated  purity  of  nature; 
‘  except,  it  may  be,  an  addition  of  corruption  among  those  in 
‘  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  harbour  occasionally  visited  by 
‘  ships,  from  a  licentious  intercourse  with  unprincipled  white 
*  men  from  civilized  and  Christian  countries.’  On  the  2Gtb  of 
July,  the  Vincennes  made  the  most  eastern  island,  and  weather¬ 
ing  its  south-east  point,  coasted  along  its  southern  shore,  which 
presented  a  bolil  and  lofty  coast,  with  no  alluvial  border,  but 
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deeply  furri>wed  witii  narrow  glens,  separated  from  each  other 
hy  sharp  spurs  of  mountains,  and  running  from  tlie  high  land 
ill  the  centre  to  the  shore.  On  opening  the  western  side  of  the 
island,  they  soon  came  to  some  small  coves,  overhung  hv  hills 
covered  with  wood  and  low  hushes. 

*  As  yet,  we  had  discovered  no  sign  whatever  of  inhabitants.  Every 
thing  on  shore  seemed  solitary  as  the  desert.  Disuppiunted  in  this  re- 
s|>eet,  and  the  night  raj)idlv  approaching,  w’c  were  alMint  to  hear  away 
for  Xiikiihiva,  already  dimly  descried  far  in  the  WTst  fnun  us,  when  a 
higli  hlutf  of  rocks  directly  abreast  (d*  the  ship,  became  suddenly  crow’iicd 
with  islanders,  whose  light  skins  and  naked  figures  W'cre  ])erfeetlv  dis- 
tingnishahle,  wliile  the  shore  rang  with  wild  shouts,  as  tliey  waved 
streamers  of  white  cloth  high  on  their  spears,  and  ti»ssed  their  mantles 
above  their  heads  in  the  air.  Having  tmi  much  sail  set  readily  to  cheek 
the  w'uy  of  the  shiji,  we  sckui  shot  past,  while  they,  scampering  along 
the  heights  and  over  a  hill  ahead,  shouted  and  whistled  with  every  va- 
rietv  of  intonation  voice,  and  still  wildly  gesticulating  with  their 
hands  and  arms,  and  waving  their  tapas  on  high. 

‘  W’e  reduced  sail  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  getting  at  the  same 
time  under  the  lee  of  the  land,  our  speed  was  (juickly  lessened,  to  an 
almost  insensible  pmgress;  and  we  were  expecting  the  jiarty  scsni  to  he 
lip  witli  us  again,  w  hen  the  figures  of  others  were  seen  against  the  sky, 
hurrying  down  the  face  of  a  rocky  promontory  just  ahead,  the  lialhs)- 
ing,  and  !H.*ekoning,  and  weaving  of  streamers,  commencing  at  the  same 
time  among  them. 

‘  'fhe  scene  was  one  of  the  wihh*st  imnginahle,  and  such  as  few  have 
it  in  tlieir  ])ower  ever  to  behold.  The  ])ietiires(pie  beauty  of  the 
w  iHMled  hills  and  glen,  brightly  gleaming  in  the  setting  sun,  tlic  naked 
figures  of  the  islamlers,  and  their  rude  and  extravagant  gestures  and 
vtieiferations,  exhibiting  man  in  the  simplest  state  of  his  fallen  nature, 
still  the  unclothed  tenant  i»f  the  forest,  and  tlie  inhabitant  the  cave, 
— eonhl  scarce  fail  in  producing  a  most  powerful  sensation  among  those 
who  had  never  before  witnessed  any  thing  of  the  kind.  And  1  suspect, 
no  one  on  bv>ard  was  disappointed  in  the  depth  of  the  impression  or 
degree  «»f  excitement  occasioned  hy  this  first  scene  in  tlie  South  Seas. 

•  In  the  midst  of  the  shouting  and  a]iparent  im]>ortunity  for  us  to 
land,  (\iptain  Finch  ordered  the  music  on  deck ;  and  the  moment  its 
full  and  animated  stniins  reached  the  shore,  the  effect  on  them  w'as 
most  evident:  they  instantly  crouched  to  the  ground  in  perfect  silence, 
as  if  under  the  intliienct*  of  a  charm.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  it  is  prob¬ 
able,  ever  hn>ke  upon  their  ears  before;  and  well  might  there  have  been 
a  mingling  of  superstition  in  their  minds  with  the  sudden  swelling  on 
the  breeze,  of  sounds  new’  and  seemingly  unearthly.  As  the  night  was 
rajiidly  appnmeliing,  there  was  no  time  to  attempt  sending  a  lauit  off; 
and  while  the  hand  continued  to  play  a  succession  of  airs,  the  sliip  w  as 
headed  for  Niikuhiva,  and  all  sail  agiin  set.  We  were  soon  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  voices:  but  they  were  seen,  while  the  shades  of  the 
evening  gathered  round  them,  still  to  remain  sedated  on  the  rocks  and 
under  their  dark  bowers,  as  if  absorbi'd  in  silent  wonder  and  admira¬ 
tion. 

*  It  is  [irobablc  that  few  ships,  if  any,  have  ever  before  been  so  near 
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to  this  little  sjH>t :  and  to  its  rude  inhahitiuits,  our  bt^autiful  yosscI, 
with  her  nunuTous  crew  in  their  Sundav  dress  of  uniform  whiteness, 
onr  floating  banners,  and  our  full-toned  band,  must  have  seemed  for  a 
moment  like  a  vision  of  brightness  from  a  better  world.* 

Vol.  I.  pp.  191 — 7» 

Nukubiva,  to  which  they  proceeded,  small  as  it  is,  is  inhahit- 
c'd  by  three  distinct  tribes  or  clans,  each  occupying  its  own  ver¬ 
dant  valley,  hut  not  content  without  making  war  upon  their 
neighbours.  It  was  soon  ascertained,  that  the  llapas  and  the 
'I'aipiis  were,  \as  usual,  at  war’,  and  that,  oidy  two  days  before, 
there  had  been  a  sea-fight  between  them  near  the  spot  where 
the  \  incennes  cast  anchor.  These  wars  are  as  various  in  their 
character  as  in  their  occasion.  Sometimes,  they  partake  of  the 
nature  of  a  domestic  or  civil  feud :  at  other  times,  several  tribes 
have  combined  in  the  utter  extermination  of  a  single  weaker, 
though  iudependeut  body.  A  petty  theft,  an  insult  or  injury 
offered  to  one  of  the  tribe,  or  the  impulse  of  private  ambition 
or  rapacity,  often  leads  to  a  fierce  contest ;  but  ‘  the  most  com- 
‘  mon  cause  is  the  seizure  of  the  inhabitants  of  one  valley,  by 
‘  those  of  another,  for  the  purpose  of  immolation  to  their  gods*. 
Human  sacrifices,  anthropophagy,  and  the  most  abominable  li¬ 
centiousness,  were  found  to  prevail  in  these  islands,  as  in  all 
other  parts  of  Polynesia ;  infanticide  and  parricide  being,  so 
far  as  Mr.  Stewart  could  learn,  ‘  the  only  curses  of  paganism  * 
that  they  had  been  spared.  The  taboo  system  prevails  in  its 
most  arbitrary,  superstitious,  and  vexatious  form ;  and  is  one 
means  of  perpetuating  the  degradation  of  the  female  popula¬ 
tion.  A  woman  guilty  of  profaning  a  tabooed  article,  is  put  to 
death.  The  women  are  in  general  handsome,  many  of  them 
extremely  beautiful  as  well  as  delicately  formed ;  and  they  take 
great  t)ains,  by  the  use  of  cosmetics,  aud  by  shielding  their  per¬ 
sons  from  the  sun,  to  preserve  or  heighten  the  fairness  of  their 
complexions.  In  the  native  dances,  there  was  less  licentiousness 
than  Mr.  Stewart  had  expected ;  but  their  songs  are  not  unfre- 
quently  of  an  infamous  description  ;  and  both  in  their  convers¬ 
ation  and  their  conduct,  the  most  open  outrages  on  all  decency 
were  such  as  to  excite  a  ‘  horror  of  disgust.*  Yet,  these 
islanders  appeared  amiable  and  kind  in  their  domestic  relations; 
and  though  unquestionably  deceitful  and  treacherous,  vindictive 
and  blood-thirsty,  they  would  seem  to  be  neither  more  ferocious 
nor  more  degraded,  nor  less  susceptible  of  civilization,  than  the 
natives  of  the  T.ahitian  groupe.  In  a  long  conversation  with 
some  of  the  chiefs  of  Nukubiva,  Mr.  Stewart  explained  to 
them  some  of  the  leading  princinles  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  the  character  and  object  of  Missionaries. 

*  I  told  them,  that  many  persons  in  America  had  a  sincere  desire  for 
their  w  elfare  and  happiness,  and  intended  to  send  such  teachers  among 
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them;  and  then  inquired  whotluT  they  wished  them  to  come,  and  if 
any  did,  whether  they  would  receive  tliem  kindly  and  be  their  friends  ? 
to  which  “  Ac!  Ae"  burst  fnun  them  all  in  much  animation,  followed 
l)y  “  Motaki,  motaki,"  **  pMul,  «x<hh1.'’ 

‘  Ilaape  then  said,  “  It  is  with  the  kiiuj  Moana:”  to  which  the  little 
fellow  at  once  replied,  “  So  let  it  l>e  ;  it  is  pHMl,  very  g(K)d  Tana 
a<ldin‘4,  “  When  they  come,  some  of  them  must  live  with  me  at  Taioa. 
1  will  ^ive  them  land  and  build  a  large  house  for  them.”  1  told  him, 
they  would  gladly  live  in  his  valley,  if  he  and  his  people  would  cast 
away  their  idols,  and  Indieve  iji  and  worship  Jehovah  the  only  true 
(okI.  To  which  he  answered,  I  know  Jehovah  is  a  mighty  GihI.  I 
have  heard  of  him  from  Tahiti,  where  the  pe(»j>le  have  burned  their 
images  and  taken  him  for  their  GikI,  and  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  do 
tin*  same  adding,  “  Jehovah  is  a  greater  GchI  than  any  of  ours,  for 
lie  is  the  God  of  thinider  and  ii^htnin^  taking  this  imjiression,  as  I 
dlsc«»vered,  from  the  flash  and  rej)ortof  cannon,  which  they  consider  to 
be  essentially  lightning  and  thunder.  lie  .said,  whenever  it  thundered 
at  the  island,  they  knew  that  a  .ship  was  approaching,  and  that  Jeho¬ 
vah  caused  the  thunder  to  apprise  them  of  it.’ — Vol.  I.  pp.  2H2,  3. 


'Tbo  \'inconncs  veniainod  a  fortnight  at  the  V/asliington 
Island.s,  and  tlicn  sailed  for  Tahiti,  distant  TOO  miles,  and  on 
the  fifth  day  anchored  in  Alatavia  l>ay. 

Having  recently  reviewed  so  much  at  length  Mr.  Montgo¬ 
mery’s  delightful  narrative  of  the  \  isit  of  the  Deputation  from 
the  London  Missionary  Society  to  the  Tahitian  Islands,  we 
must  refrain  from  goinjj  aixain  over  the  same  ground  with  the 
]>resent  Whiter,  although  his  information,  being  of  later  date, 
w  ill  he  found  highly  valuable  and  interesting.  For  a  full  ac¬ 
count  of  the  original  state  and  present  condition,  laws,  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  Islands,  Mr.  Stewart  refers  his  readers  to  the 
“  Fol  ynesian  Researches”  of  his  ‘  beloved  friend  Ellis,’  in  which 
these  are  })ortrayed  w  ith  ‘  much  talent,  perfect  candour,  and 
‘  minute  correctness.*  From  the  Tahitian  Islands,  the  Vincennes 
sailed  for  I  law  aii,  which  they  reached  after  a  passage  of  eighteen 
days.  Here,  Mr.  Stewart  found  himself  amid  scenes  fa¬ 
miliar  and  endeared  to  recollection ;  but,  at  the  state  of  ad¬ 
vancement  which  every  thing  presented,  he  was  himself  not 
less  surprised  than  the  oflicers  of  the  Corvette,  notwithstanding 
that  four  years  only  had  elapsed  since  he  left  the  island.  The 
reports  given  of  the  people  hy  the  Missionaries  and  by  visiters, 
have  by  no  means,  he  says,  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  strides 
which  they  are  making  in  civilization  and  refinement.  For  de¬ 
tails,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Stewart’s  own  narrative  ; 
and  in  his  pages,  they  will  find  a  complete  explanation  of  the 
true  source  and  motives  of  the  malignant  calumnies  which  have 
been  propagated  in  this  country  with  regard  to  the  Mission 
and  the  people  of  Hawaii.  AVe  must  make  room  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  clear  statements  and  decisive  remarks  upon  this  subject. 
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‘  The  station  of  post-captain  in  the  royal  and  imperial  navies  of 
their  sovereigns,  is  in  itself  an  apgis  to  (ho  hoiumr  of  Ileechey  and 
\’'on  Kotzebue,  and  1  am  far  from  Indieving,  that  the  statements’  they 
have  given  are  the  fabrications  of  their  own  minds.  Unhappily,  there 
is  too  little  necessity  for  any  visiter  at  the  islands  thus  to  task  his  in¬ 
ventive  i>o\vers :  an  abundance  of  matter  of  this  description,  already 
inanufaetured,  is  there  kept  in  constant  store,  with  tongues  ready  to 
retail  it ;  and  1  doubt  not  those  gentlemen  cun  give  the  names  of  the 
individuals  from  whom  they  received  all  they  have  rehearstHl. 

‘  I  impeach  not  their  veracity.  Hut  unfi>rtunately  for  them,  the 
attitude  in  which  they  have  placed  themselves,  by  their  ])ubliaitions, 
is  such,  that  charity  herself  cannot  throw  round  them  a  shield,  which, 
in  addition  to  a  defence  of  their  honour  as  gentlemen,  will  scritMi  their 
reputation  as  trustworthy  reporters  to  the  world,  of  the  physiologv, 
condition,  and  prospects  of  the  people  they  have  visited  in  traversing 
the  globe.  A  defent'e  of  their  candour  can  only  Ik*  sustained  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  acuteness  of  their  observation,  and  the  faithfulness  of 
their  research. 

‘  If  their  accounts  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  were  written  in  full 
probity  of  heart,  they  must  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  an  erntr  in 
judgement,  and  of  having  become  dujK*s  to  the  arts  and  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  of  others,  in  utter  neglect  of  the  facilities  for  ])ersonal  observa¬ 
tion  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  To  every  intelligent  visiter  at 
the  same  place,  it  must  Ik*  self-evident,  that,  instead  of  filling  their 
note-books  with  facts  ])assing  beh^re  them,  they  caught  with  eagerness, 
from  strongly  prejudiced  and  ill-disposed  men,  recitals  and  hearsays, 
in  direct  opposition  to  them. 

*  It  is  not  with  unguarded  |)en  that  I  advance  this  opinion.  I  have 
myself  had  a  demonstration  of  the  fact,  and  can  present  evidence, 
both  incidental  and  direct,  in  support  of  it,  furnished  by  those  who 
could  have  no  motive  to  deceive. 

‘  A  short  time  previous  to  my  departure  from  the  islands  in  11125, 
I  called  one  morning  at  the  residence  of  an  Americ'an  merchant,  who 
had  the  hour  bi'fore  returned  to  Honolulu,  from  a  visit  of  a  day  or  two 
at  a  place  on  the  western  side  of  Oahu,  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles 
distant.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  which  ensued,  he  expressed 
great  anxiety  for  the  people  inhabiting  the  section.s  of  country  through 
which  he  had  passed,  stating,  ecpially  to  my  surprise  and  regret,  that 
they  must  in  a  very  short  time  lie  in  a  state  of  |H‘rfect  famine,  from 
having  been  obliged  by  the  chiefs  to  go  into  the  mountains  to  cut  tim¬ 
ber  for  a  new  chapel,  lately  erected  at  Hom»lulu,  to  the  neglect  of 
their  plantations,  till  all  the  growth  on  them  liad  perished  from  want 
of  irrigation  and  other  attention :  adding,  that  from  this  cause,  the 
w'hole  region  presented  a  most  melancholy  spectacle. 

‘  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  re|M)rt.  I  knew  nothing 
myself  of  that  jiart  of  the  island,  and  was  aware  that  the  inhabitants 
had  recently  l>een  occupied  in  procuring  timlier  for  the  chapel ;  having 
myself,  on  one  morning  within  a  few  weeks  jireceding,  counted  2,2()0 
men  liearing  it  into  town,  in  one  uninterrupted  proces.sioii,  while  some 
H(H)or  1,(MH)  others  followed  during  the  day.  Hut  their  ap|»earanc4? 
was  not  that  of  an  oppressed  and  famishing  |K*ople  ;  for  they  came 
evidently  in  high  spirits  and  joy,  with  hands  and  hearts  reiuly  to  their 
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W(»rk,  which  would  scarce  have  hi*en  the  case  if,  on  their  way,  they 
had  l)eheld  their  plantations  perishing,  and  their  crops  ruined  in  coii- 
siMpieiice  of  their  ahsence. 

‘  Two  gentlemen  of  the  mission  arrived  at  Honolulu,  the  same  day 
of  this  conversation,  from  the  Leeward  Islands.  Not  having  heard 
the  cry  of  “  Sail  ho  !”  among  the  natives,  I  exprcsst*d  my  surprise  on 
mtvting  them,  at  their  getting  into  the  harliour  W’ithout  lieing  disco¬ 
vered  ;  and,  in  explanation,  learned  that  they  had  landed  in  the  vessel 
in  which  they  left  Tauai,  on  the  western  side  of  the  island,  at  the 

siiine  ])lace  visited  hv  Mr. - ,  and  had  come  on  foot  over  the  same 

ground  which  he  had  travelled.  It  occurred  to  me  at  once,  without 
informing  my  friends  of  the  particular  reason  for  the  inquiry,  to  ask 
what  the  a]>pearance  of  the  country  and  plantations  in  that  direction 
were.^  They  answered,  that  the  cultivated  parts  were  in  luxuriant 
and  heautiful  growth  ;  so  much  so,  that  they  had  repeatedly  on  the 
way  made  the  evidence  of  industry,  and  the  fine  order  in  the  farms, 
the  Kuhject  of  remark!  1  then  informed  them  of  the  report  of  Mr. 

- ,  which  they  thought  so  utterly  impossible  as  to  believe  me  in 

jest,  till  assured  of  the  cinitrary. 

*  ('aptain  Heechey’s  visit  at  Oahu  occurred  some  few  months  after 
this ;  and  his  principal  report  of  the  condition  of  the  people  is,  that 
they  were  in  a  state  appnniching  to  utter  famine,  from  habits  of  indo¬ 
lence  induced  by  the  instruction  and  influence  of  the  missionaries; 
that  they  have  been  taught,  that  to  attend  church  seven  times  a  day, 
was  all  that  was  neci'ssary  for  them  ;  and  that  a  native  had  told  him, 
(in  what  language  and  by  whose  interpretation?)  that  it  was  “  better 
to  pratf  than  to  irork  and  the  conse(pience  was,  that  the  plantations 
were  going  to  ruin,  and  provisions  so  scarce,  that  the  king,  only  a  few 
days  iK'fore,  had  been  obliged  to  send  to  the  American  consul  to  beg  a 
piece  of  bread  ! 

‘  Such  is  tlie  rej)ort  of  C’aptain  Heechey ;  while  his  own  ship,  and 
all  other  vessels  in  port,  were  receiving  from  the  native  market  every 
refreshment,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  that  they  needed  or  desireil. 
The  numerous  foreigners  resident  at  Honolulu  were  also  living  in 
abundance  on  the  same  resources ;  and  a  walk  of  fifteen  minutes  in 
the  rear  of  the  town,  and  the  ride  of  an  hour  in  almost  any  direc¬ 
tion,  would  have  shewn  him  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of  cul¬ 
tivated  gnmth,  as  rich  and  exubi*rant  as  any  ever  known  since  the 
first  discovery  of  the  islands!  Fnan  whence,  then,  I  would  ask,  did 
he  g;iin  his  evidence  of  famine?  From  asvsertitms,  no  doubt,  as 

well  foundiHl,  as  that  made  by  Mr. -  to  me:  and  where  was  the 

acute  observation  of  the  intelligent  and  scientific  voyager  ? — broo<l- 
ing,  it  is  probable,  in  total  ignomnee  of  the  lK»autiful  and  fertile 
vallevs  around,  over  the  dusty  and  sunburnt  plain  east  of  the  port, 
whicli  he  had  Ihh'ii  told  was  once  covered  with  flourishing  planta¬ 
tions  ;  without  the  addition,  however,  of  the  time  when — a  period 
**  to  which  the  memory  ”  of  foreign  visitors  at  least  “  runneth  not 
contrary  !’* 

‘  A  few  weeks  only  intervened  lK*tween  the  visit  of  Captain  Jones, 
of  the  F.  S.  ship  Peacock,  and  that  of  Captain  lieechey ;  yet  Captain 
Jones,  whatever  he  may  have  heard,  saw  no  evidence  of  a  famine  past 
or  to  c<^me.  On  the  contrary,  for  three  months  he  beheld  a  market 
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daily  filltnl  with  the  productions  of  the  countrVi  in  a  nuantity  sufficient 
for  the  refreshment  <»f  the  Peacock  and  numerous  otner  vessels  in  the 
liarbour,  during  the  whole  period,  and  at  a  price  more  reasonable  than 
at  any  other  port  visited  by  him  in  the  Pacific.  In  place  of  a  threa¬ 
tened  famine  from  neglect  of  cultivation,  there  are  the  most  satisfactory 
statistical  data  on  record,  to  shew,  that  for  ytnirs  previous  to  the  visit 
<»f  Ca])tain  Heechey  to  the  present  time,  the  increase  in  vegetable  and 
animal  supplies  has  been  more  than  proportionate  to  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  ships  fn'queiiting  the  groupe.* 

*  ^Ir.  llingham  is  the  subject  of  special  oblocjuy  in  the  work  of  Von 
Kotzebm* ;  ami  I  should  be  doing  injustice  to  my  heart,  not  to  present 
in  this  place  my  own  estimate  of  his  character. 

'  That  he  is  a  man  (»f  superior  intellect,  of  good  education,  and  of 
much  general  and  ])ractical  knowledge,  all  acquainted  with  him  must 
admit,  while  those  wlio  know  him  best,  are  equally  au’are  of  the  be-  j 

nevolence  and  kindness  of  his  heart,  liis  evil,  in  the  eyes  of  his  ca-  ] 

lumniat«irs,  can  only  be,  an  unreserved  dexaition  of  all  his  jaiwers  to  the  i 

enterprise  in  which  he  is  engaged — the  entire  conversion,  moral  reno-  J 

vat  ion,  and  eternal  goml  of  the  islanders.  For  the  achievement  of  1 

this,  he  spares  himself  neither  by  day  nor  by  night,  but,  in  reference 
to  it,  is  “  ifistiint  in  season  and  out  of  season  and,  after  a  series  of  ^ 

exhausting  labours  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  every  sun,  trims  i 

the  midniglit  lamp  over  tlie  construction  of  lMH)ks  for  the  schools,  and  \ 

translations  from  tlie  scriptures  for  the  habitations  and  closets  of  the  j 

people.  He  has  no  policy  in  his  measures  not  approved  hy  all  his  as- 
6«H’iates,  and  exerts  no  iuriuence  over  the  chiefs  and  people  differing 
from  that  of  any  other  missionary,  except  such  as  may  urisie  from  a 
seniority  of  residence  and  the  ties  of  long  attachment. 

‘  Mr.  Bingham,  however,  is  not  the  only  individual  misrepresented. 

From  the  notices  of  this  voyager,  the  whole  of  the  missionaries  arc  to 
be  regarded  as  an  ignorant  and  vulgar  set  of  men,  unfitted  to  instruct 
even  the  natives  in  the  most  common  arts.  Tliey  do  not  claim  for 
themselves,  nor  w«aild  1  claim  for  them,  the  name  and  reputation  of 
accomplished  scholars  ;  nor  do  they  affect  the  wisdom  of  the  jdnloso- 
]>her  and  devotee  to  science :  but  all  the  ordained  ministers  of  their 
company  (bv  far  the  greater  number  in  the  whole)  have  received  re¬ 
gular,  classical,  and  collegiate  educations,  ami  arc  as  well  informed,  on 
most  subjects,  as  persons  of  their  profession  in  any  countr)".  'Fliey 
are  accurate  and  intelligent  ohsenrvers  of  the  phenomena  c»ccasionAlly 
taking  place  around  them,  and  have  fnriiishe<l  articles  in  such  canes, 
that  have  been  thought  worthy  the  notice  of  men  well  known  in  the 
circles  of  science  and  letters.  For  amusement  and  useful  information, 
they  have,  when  on  the  shore,  measured  the  altitudes  of  tha  aionn* 
tains ;  and  again,  when  on  the  summits  of  these,  they  have  takm  the 
liearings  of  the  points  of  the  islands,  and  from  the  data,  projected 
maps  more  accurate  than  any  previously  drawn ;  and  in  their  varioua 
t(»urs  Ibr  purposes  connected  with  the  mission,  have  furnished  to  cor¬ 
respondents,  descriptions  of  scenery,  and  notices  of  the  habits  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people,  which  for  l)eauty  and  interest  will  compare  with 
the  writings  of  travellers  of  reputation. 

'  Such  (pialiHcations  of  mind  and  of  education  must  at  least  save 
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them  from  contempt.  But,  even  were  they  lens  favoured  in  this  re¬ 
spect  than  they  are,  their  principles,  their  |)ersonal  example,  their  in¬ 
fluence,  and  their  aim,  are  such  that,  whatever  the  estimate  now  placed 
upon  them  may  be,  1  am  persuaded,  that  at  last  they  will  be  account- 
ea  in  the  number  of  those  of  whom  **  the  world  was  not  worthy  ;  *' 
and  the  drapery  which  M.  Von  Kotzebue  has  cast  around  me,  as 
standing  in  his  work  in  relievo  to  such  men,  instead  of  a  mantle  of 
kindness,  must  ever  be  esteemed  by  me  a  hadoh  of  reproach.* 

Vol.  II.  pp.  201—209. 

VVe  have  left  ourselves  no  space  for  further  extract  or  ana¬ 
lysis  ;  and  must  only  add,  that,  independently  of  the  higher  in¬ 
terest  attaching  to  these  Letters  from  the  character  and  office  of 
the  Writer,  we  have  seldom  met  with  a  more  entertaining  and 
delightful  work. 


Art.  VII. — JUustraiions  of  the  Annuals. 

W  K  have  reserved  for  distinct  notice,  the  Illustrations  to  the 
Annuals  reviewed  in  our  present  and  the  preceding 
Kumhers. 

Our  readers,  many  of  them  at  least,  would  think  our  situation 
an  enviable  one,  were  they  to  see  us  at  the  present  moment, 
surrounded  with  gems  of  art  and  flowers  of  poesy.  We  heartily 
wish  that  we  could  change  places  with  any  who  may  thus  feel ; 
and  we  would  gladly  transfer  our  task,  pleasant  though  in  some 
respects  it  he,  to  any  friend  who  may  be  somewhat  of  an  adept 
in  the  fashionable  ])liraseology  of  riV/w,  and  who  may  be  gifted 
with  an  amiable  disposition  to  be  ‘  pleased,  he  knows  not  why, 

*  and  cares  not  wherefore.*  In  truth,  we  must  plead  guilty  to  a 
rather  superabundant  share  of  fastidiousness  in  all  matters  con¬ 
nected  w  ith  art :  our  studies  have  lain  among  the  works  of  ‘  the 

*  giants  of  old,*  the  masters  of  a  day  w  hen  criticism  was  shrewd, 
exigent,  and  rough.  We  are  all  pretenders  now,  and  little 
more :  every  body  know  s  enough  of  the  arts  to  talk  about  them, 
and  no  one  has  gone  deep  enough  for  sound  judgement.  There 
are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  fancy  that  these  pa¬ 
rallelograms  of  silk  and  morocco,  contain  w  ithin  their  gilt-edged 
lamincv  the  most  brilliant  illustrations  of  science  and  skill ;  that 
they  exhaust  the  subject ;  and  they  are  to  he  treasured  up  for 
ever  with  the  miracles  of  Albert  and  the  immortalities  of  Marc 
Antonio.  Be  it  so— we  shall  not  contradict  the  good-natured, 
nor  try  to  raise  our  voices  above  the  shout  of  the  million :  on 
the  contrary,  we  shall  lay  aside  our  ‘  buckram  suits,'  slide  into 
our  nightgown  and  slippers,  and  honestly,  as  well  as  courteously, 
say  of  the  elegancies  which  glitter  on  our  table,  that  they  are, 
on  the  whole,  delightful  productions ;  that,  in  not  a  few  instances, 
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they  display  great  beauty  and  finished  taste;  that  their  profuse 
tlecoralion  says  every  thing  for  the  liberality  of  their  publishers; 
that  their  skilful  execution  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the 
artists;  and  that,  although  we  give  this  opinion  with  a  reserve 
concerning  tlie  standard  of  our  criticism,  there  are  some  among 
the  examples  before  us,  which,  taking  that  standard  at  a  high 
quotation,  may  claim  emphatic  eulogy. 

As,  however,  we  happen  to  be  somewhat  in  the  sententious 
and  admonitory  mood,  we  shall,  while  we  are  in  the  vein,  drop 
a  hint  or  two  respecting  the  management  of  these  concerns.  It 
has  been  said,  that  there  are  three  subjects  on  which  every  man 
is  willing  to  think  himself  more  knowing  than  his  neighbour, — 
Religion,  Politics,  and  the  art  of  mending  a  dull  fire.  We  take 
leave  to  suggest  the  addition  of  a  fourth,— critical  skill  in  the 
Fine  Arts.  To  those  who  have  given  the  leisure  hours  of  a 
life  to  its  study  and  partial  practice,  nothing  can  be  more  nau¬ 
seous  than  the  pretensions  which  they  are  perpetually  hearing, 
or  seeing  put  forth,  in  connexion  with  that  comprehensive  and 
most  dillicult  subject.  I  lappy  would  it  be,  were  this  inspira¬ 
tion,  as  in  physic,  limited  to  the  seventh  sons  of  seventh  sons, 
but  it  is  almost  universally  afflictive;  an  influenza^  always  raging, 
though  periodically  exacerbated  ;  an  epidemic,  for  which  we 
despair  of  finding  any  other  specific  than  increasing  knowledge; 
of  which  increase,  by  the  way,  we  see  as  yet  no  sign.  It  seems 
never  to  have  occurred  to  these  worthy  people,  that  it  may  bo 
expedient  to  know  something  about  the  thing  criticized.  '1  hey 
have  a  new  reading  of  the  non  cuivts  contingit,  and  reject  the 
negative; — it  is  but  to  visit  Somerset  House  or  the  Pall-Mall 
exhibitions,  and  to  shine  forth  a  critic  ‘all  compact.’  With 
these  gifted  persons,  however,  so  long  as  they  spare  us  their 
instructions,  we  have  no  right  to  interfere :  their  prepossession, 
if  an  erroneous  one,  is  perfectly  innocent,  while  to  themselves 
it  is  indescribably  pleasant.  Rut  when  this  ignorance  begins 
to  meddle  with  practical  matters,  and  mars  excellent  plans  by 
perpetuating  blunders,  it  becomes  important  to  inquire,  in  what 
way  error  and  its  cflects  may  be  exposed  and  checked.  We 
are  unwilling  to  be  more  specific  in  our  references,  since  we 
have  no  wish  to  injure  property ;  and  we  expressly  disclaim  all 
reference  to  the  ‘  Annuals  ’,  when  we  say  of  more  than  one 
series,  now  in  course  of  publication,  that  we  are  utterly  unable 
to  frame  even  a  distant  guess  at  the  principle  on  which  the 
decorations  are  conducted,  and  that,  were  they  in  our  hands, 
our  very  first  care  would  be  to  take  out  the  plates,  and  consign 
the  far  greater  portion  to  expurgatorial  flame.  One  great 
source  of  error  in  this  respect,  lies  in  the  impossibility,  to  an 
unpractised  eye,  of  distinguishing  between  the  effect  of  colour 
and  that  of  rhiaro-oscuro.  We  dare  say  that  many  of  the 
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most  worthless  of  the  works  we  have  in  view,  looked  gay  and 
sparkling  enough  in  the  coloured  drawing,  miserably  as  they 
now  shew  in  black  and  white.  The  monarch’s  purple  and  the 
quaker’s  drab  are  not  more  at  variance,  than  the  florid  painting 
and  the  sober  print ;  and  unless  this  distinction  be  kept  in  sight, 
the  result  is  left  to  multiplied  chances  of  failure.  Form,  efiect, 
combination,  are  to  be  studied  in  every  subject  consigned  to  the 
graver ;  and  when  the  unskilled  eye  is  solicited  by  the  glare 
of  colour,  it  is  in  great  danger  of  overlooking  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  giving  a  verdict  on  the  pleadings.  That  the  graver 
can  express  colour,  we  are  well  aware;  but  we  are  now  speaking 
of  a  sort  of  colouring  neither  expressible  nor  worth  expressing. 
We  must,  however,  desist  from  this  desultory  comment,  and 
proceed  to  business. 

The  Landscape  Annual  has,  in  the  present  year,  become, 

‘  like  C’erberus,  three  gentlemen  at  once.’  There  have  been 
changes  and  rivalries;  and  thus  the  ‘  I^andscape’  has  given  birth 
to  the  ‘Picturesque’  and  the  ‘Continental.’  We  shall  begin 
with  the  second  of  the  three.  Mr.  Heath  is  an  active  and 
skilful  man  of  business;  and  amid  what  we  take  it  for  granted 
have  been  the  misunderstandings  that  have  transferred  his  su¬ 
perintendence  from  the  ‘  Landscape’  to  the  ‘  Picturestpie  An¬ 
nual  he  has  made  a  cajntal  hit  by  staking  his  interest  on  the 
striking  and  popular  exhibitions  of  Clarkson  Stanfield.  A  long 
and  singularly  successful  practice  of  scene-painting  on  scientific 
principles,  has  given  Mr.  S.  an  admirable  aj)titu<le  in  selection 
and  expression ;  and  he  has  exercised  bis  skill  most  efTectively 
in  the  l>old  and  vigorously  rendered  subjects  now  before  us. 
W  c  will  not  stop  to  cavil,  as  we  might  do,  at  some  of  bis  com¬ 
binations  of  object  and  cfl’cct,  as  seeming  to  savour  a  little  of 
the  stage,  but  pass  at  once  to  notice  the  points  which  have 
struck  us  most  forcibly  in  the  present  series.  We  cannot,  of 
course,  pass  regularly  through  the  whole  twenty-six  subjects, 
but  we  shall  make  it  our  object  to  give  a  satisfactory  view  of 
their  general  character. 

The  illustrations  commence  with  the  Simplon  route ;  and  the 
view  of  the  (iallery  of  (jondo,  though  less  conqu'ehensive  than 
Mr.  Hrockedon’s,  is  a  bold  specimen  of  rock  and  waterfall,  ex¬ 
pressively  rendered  by  .L  Smith,  a  name  not  very  familiar  to 
us,  but  which  we  shall  be  happy  to  meet  with  again.  The 
Lugo  Maggiore  with  the  Lola  Hella,  furnishes  a  beautifully 
managed  view:  it  is  preceded  by  a  rich  scene  of  Domo  d’  Os- 
sola,  with  its  Alpine  screen.  A  stormy  sky,  with  castle,  rock, 
waves,  boats,  and  bustle,  sets  off  the  castle  and  village  of 
Anghiera.  Novelty  is  gi\en  to  a  repetition  of  Milan  C  athedral, 
by  the  introduction  of  a  picturesque  foieground,  made  up  of 
less  dignifieil  objects.  bAen  from  \  cnice,  notwithstanding  the 
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exhausting  processes  of  ancient  aiul  modern  artists,  Mr.  Stan¬ 
field  has  contrived  to  elicit  novelty  :  the  Lagune  in  a  storm, 
with  domes  and  towers  in  strong  opposition  of  light  and  shade, 
is  admirable:  the  view  of  Mnrano,  with  the  gronpc  of  fishing- 
boats  and  vessels  in  the  foreground,  is  not  less  so;  and  the 
fisherman’s  dwelling  at  Mazzorho,  carries  us  back  to  the  systems 
and  selections  of  an  older  school. 

1  he  Tyrol  furnishes  the  artist  with  some  of  his  most  con¬ 
genial  subjects.  Kock  and  castle  frown  from  their  majestic 
situations.  Koveredo,  Tronsberg,  Klumin,  and  Landeck,  are 
noble  specimens  of  the  old  baronial  fortalice,  identified  with  the 
scarped  precipices  on  which  it  stands,  commanding  and  me¬ 
nacing  the  valley  below,  and  bidding  defiance  to  every  foe  but 
famine.  The  views  in  Switzerland  are  not  inferior.  A  scene 
near  Feidkirch  is  excellently  treated  ;  and  the  continuation  of 
houses,  bridge,  and  brook,  in  Schairiiauscn,  is  not  inferior  to 
Prout,  and  only  not  so  good  as  Ilouington. 

We  perceive  that  we  have  said  nothing  of  the  engravers; 
and  it  must  suffice  to  say,  that  the  list  of  names  includes  most 
of  our  effective  artists,  and  that  they  have  done  justice  to  the 
painter  and  to  their  own  fame.  There  is  one  thing,  however, 
about  the  management  of  the  engravings,  that  strikes  us  as  oh- 
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jectionable.  The  greater  part  of  the  impressions  that  we  have 
seen,  are  strangely  overcharged  with  colour :  they  may  give  an 
appearance  of  force,  by  this  process,  hut  they  lose  in  other  and 
more  important  respects. 

Much  as  we  admire  Mr.  Stanfield’s  work,  and  much  as  it 
deserves  to  be  admired,  we  must  say  that,  in  some  respects,  we 
have  been  more  gratified  by  Mr.  Harding’s  ‘  Landscape  Annual.* 
His  subjects  arc  most  skilfully  selecteil,  and  he  has  treated  them 
with  great  interest  and  feeling.  The  details  are  excellently 
managed ;  and  there  is  altogether,  an  expressiveness,  a  marked 
character,  about  the  scenery  and  its  circumstances,  that  at 
once  identifies  the  country  and  locality.  The  frontispiece,  a 
complicated,  yet  distinct  interior  of  Milan  Cathedral,  makes  one 
envy  the  correctness  of  eye  and  dexterity  of  hand,  that  could 
realize  so  difficult  a  subject.  It  was  a  bold  attempt,  to  give  the 
Ponte  della  Trinita,  at  Florence,  after  the  magic  view  from 
Turner,  in  Ilakewill’s  Italy;  but  it  is  a  beautiful  drawing.  The 
view  of  Pelago,  near  the  same  illustrious  city,  is  a  rich  collection 
of  interesting  details :  the  same  criticism  will  apply  to  the 
Temple  of  Clitumnus.  The  Castle  of  Nepi  is  exhibited  with  a 
force  and  felicity  that  we  have  rarely  seen  surpassed,  the 
management  of  light  and  shade  gives  powerful  effect  to  the  fine 
combination  of  tower  and  rock,  while  the  light  foliage  enricheii, 
without  weakening,  the  bold  character  of  the  scene.  The 
Lake  of  Nemi  is  beautiful;  but  there  seems  to  us  a  little  want 
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of* depth  about  the  engraving.  Gensano  aiVords  a  noble  subject, 
while  the  Cihigi  palace  at  Aricia  gains  much  of  its  beauty  from 
the  skilful  adaptation  of  common  materials.  Naples  from  the 
sea,  is  a  delicious  scene:  the  agitated  transparency  of  the  water, 
the  graceful  management  of  the  shipping,  aiul  the  wildness  of 
the  breezy  sky,  are  happily  blended  with  the  light  outline  of 
the  distance,  and  the  dark  shadow  athwart  the  castle  in  the 
centre.  The  view  of  Puzzuoli  is  admirably  managed ;  the 
sunlit  objects  in  the  distance,  the  deep  shadows  of  the  middle 
sceiicry,  and  the  skilful  treatment  of  the  broken  foreground, 
make  an  cxcjusite  picture.  Another  representation  of  the  same 
j)lace,  with  part  ot*  the  Mole  of  Caligula  introduced,  is  remark¬ 
able  for  the  excellent  management  of  the  water.  'I'o  Baia?  are 
given  two  rich  views,  one  with  a  full  foreground,  the  other 
lancing  in  the  ravs  of  sunset.  Castel-a-mare  has  a  beautiful 
groupe  of  trees  :  lV*rsauo  and  ^  ico  are  noble  scenes  of  rock 
and  water.  Sarrento  furnishes  two  grand  pictures;  one  a  deep 
ravine  with  precipitous  paths,  and  slender  bridge;  the  other  its 
bay  and  rocky  verge.  A  splendid  view'  of  Cetara,  in  the  bay  of 
Salerno,  is  the  last,  and  perhaps  the  most  striking  in  the  volume  : 
a  lofty  tower  of  Norman  or  Saracenic  structure,  rises  amid  rock 
and  tree,  while  mountains,  buildings,  shipping,  and  broken 
water,  are  happily  arranged  in  the  other  parts  of  the  scene. 
Other  std>jects  of  various  interest,  but  all  meritorious,  we  must 
]iass  by. 

Brout  is  the  artist  of  the  ‘  Continental,’  and  his  name  is  a 
‘  tow  (‘I*  of  strength.’  'I’he  Cathedral  Tower  of  Antwerp  is  the 
first  of  a  succession  of  architectural  subjects,  skilfully  selected, 
and  most  ably  treated.  The  Hotel  de  \  ille  at  Brussels;  a  ca- 
nahview  of  (ihont,  with  boats,  bridge,  and  baskets;  a  street- 
sceiu'  in  Nuremburg;  arc  all  excellent.  The  view'  in  Metz,  of 
old  houses  w  ith  ancient  galleries  of  carved  work,  looking  out  on 
a  back-water,  and  the  gables,  tower,  and  pinnacles  of  the  ca¬ 
thedral  rising  above  them,  is  in  his  best  and  most  striking  man¬ 
ner.  ’I'lie  lilack  (*ate  of  'I'reves,  is  a  good  subject  well 
treated,  and  the  view-  of  Dresden,  with  its  long  bridge  and  rich 
€‘cclesiaslical  arcliitecturc,  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  Ar¬ 
tist’s  skill  in  choice  and  execution.  Of  Como  and  Padua,  we 
must  s])eak  in  terms  of  general  approbation  ;  but  the  bridge  of 
Prague  claims  especial  notice  for  its  singular  piquancy.  The 
fantasies  of  modern  edilication  are  mingled  with  the  towers,  but¬ 
tresses,  and  grenadier  roofs  of  the  old  German  Architecture; 
statu(*s  and  living  figures  crowd  the  bridge;  yet,  so  skilful  is  the 
management,  that  not  the  slightest  confusion  is  discernible. 
'J’he  street  view  of  Boueii  (^ithedral  is  one  of  Prout’s  happiest 
elforts  ;  and  the  C'hurch  of  St.  Pierre,  at  Caen,  from  a  landing- 
j>lace  on  the  h  ink  of  a  stream,  is  a  fine  melange  of  whimsical 
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but  rich  architectural  detail  with  the  homelier  circumstances  of 
domestic  structure. 

A  wide  and  varied  scene  still  lies  before  us ;  hut  we  have 
already  dipped  so  deeply  into  our  resources  that  we  must  he  con¬ 
tent  with  a  hasty  glance,  though  there  are  features  in  the  view 
w  Inch  might  well  demand  an  ampler  description.  First,  then, 
may  congratulate  the  l-iiterary  Souvenir  on  a  series  of  plates, 
alt  well  chosen  for  popularity,  though  not  all  equally  to  our 
own  taste.  The  Deveria  Family,  by  the  artist  of  that  name, 
has  all  the  marks  of  a  rich  and  spirited  painting ;  and  Chaloifs 
Allegra,  though  the  lady  is  an  affected  minx,  has  at  least  the 
excuse  of  exquisite  beauty  and  admirable  execution.  We 
need  only  say  of  the  Tower  of  Ijondon,  that  it  is  by  Turner 
and  Miller.  ‘  Vespers’  is  neither  good  nor  had.  Lawrence 
and  Northcote  have  each  a  characteristic  subject.  The  Taran¬ 
tella,  by  Montvoisin,  is  lively  ;  hut  the  ladies  are  sadly  defi¬ 
cient  in  Siivliezza,  One  of  8tothard’s  beautiful  subjects  from 
Boccacio,  does  credit  to  the  taste  that  placed  it  here,  'fhe 
Arrest,  by  Alfred  Johannot,  and  *  (loing  to  Mass,*  by  an  artist 
of  the  same  surname,  with  the  distinctive  pretix  Tonify  are  in¬ 
teresting  plates.  Howard’s  *Numa  and  lOgeria,’ exhibits  two 
well  designed  figures  in  a  singularly  beautiful  bit  of  cavern 
scenery.  The  view  of  Aberwessel  on  the  Khine,  by  Uoberts 
and  Goodall,  is  an  cx(}uisite  piece  of  painting  and  engraving.  It 
is,  however,  hardly  fair  to  mention  the  name  of  one  engraver 
only,  when  all  have  done  well : — Rolls,  Porlbnry,  I'aigleheart, 
Knsoin,  Sangster,  have  proved  that  Mr.  Alaric  Watts  has  exer¬ 
cised  both  skill  and  liberality  in  his  selection  of  engravers. 

The  Amulet,  too,  boasts  a  series  of  interesting  plates.  Not 
fewer  than  four  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence’s  portraits  grace  the 
catalogue  ;  Lady  Blessinton’s,  ex(|uisitely  graved  by  Watt,  is 
among  them.  'J’he  ‘  Greek  Girl,’  admirably  translated  by 
Charles  Fox,  is  the  best  of  Mr.  Pickersgill’s  orientaU*  Stan¬ 
field  has  contributed  a  Venetian  view,  with  the  Bucentnur. 
The  ‘  Rising  of  the  Nile,’  by  Roberts,  docs  the  artist  the  high¬ 
est  credit :  it  is  in  Martin’s  way,  hut  without  a  trace  of  servile 
imitation;  it  is  spirited  without  exaggeration.*  Mr.  llayter  has 
put  the  engraver  to  the  extra  trouble  of  informing  purchasers, 
that  the  artist  is  ‘  Member  of  the  Academies  of  Rome,  Flo¬ 
rence,  Bologna,  Parma,  and  Venice:’  his  ‘  Death  of  the  First¬ 
born’  is  a  splendid  subject.  Corrinne,  by  the  Baron  Gerard,  is 
a  portly  dame,  by  no  means  particularly  handsome,  in^  an  atti¬ 
tude  by  no  means  particularly  graceful,  llaydons  ‘  Lucies*  is 
too  w’eil  known  to  require  criticism :  it  has  faults,  certainly,  hut 
it  has  also  high  qualities.  ‘  Moonlight,*  a  pretty  vignette  by 
Boxall,  closes  the  list. 

The  Winter’s  Wreath  displays  a  fair  pioportion  of  mcrito- 
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rioiis  design  !<?.  The  ‘Visionary*  and  the  ‘  Iloply  of  tlie  Fountain/ 
both  hy  Liverst‘(*<ie,  are,  from  iiitercstin^  and  eviilently  well 
paiiitcd  oriiiinals,and  the  engravers,  h'nglehcart  and  Smith,  have 
done  them  justiee.  Martin’s  ‘  I'ortress  of  Lessing  Craig*  pleases 
us  belter  titan  many  of  his  more  ambitious  pictures.*  The  Vil¬ 
lage  Suitor’s  Welcome,'  by  Slot  hard,  is  full  of  grace  and  exquisite 
expression.  W  illiamson’s  ‘  W'reck  ’  is  a  clever  })roduction;  the 
frowning  precipices,  the  ocean  in  its  wrath,  the  wild  and  hurry¬ 
ing  sky,  the  torn  and  shaftered  vessel,  are  forcibly  express¬ 
ed.  (loodall’s  ‘Piper  of  Mull*  is,  we  take  it  for  granted,  a 
portrait,  and  it  is  instinct  with  life.  A  view  of  the  Pay  of 
Naples,  by  Linton,  exhibits  novel  features  in  a  hackneyed  sub¬ 
ject.  Abbeville  is  a  pleasing  view  (»f  water,  and  buildings,  and 
church  architecture,  l)y  Roberts;  it  is  spiritedly  touched,  but 
it  wants  the  solidity  of  Prout,  and  the  scientilic  skill  of  Pon- 
ningtoiT.  Of  ‘ 'I'he  N'intage  Datice*  and  the  Lago  de  Nemi,  we 
shall  say  nothing.  A  view  by  Parrett,  exhibits  one  of  his  calm, 
deeplv  reposing  evening  scenes. 

W  e  are  getting  cloyed  with  sweets  ;  but  Friendship’s  OH’ering, 
with  its  tasteful  decorations,  must  not  pay  the  penalty  of  our  sa¬ 
tiety.  *riu‘  frontispiece  is  a  beantifid  work  of  art ;  Lawrence’s 
last  portrait.  Lady  C'ari  ington,  from  the  skilful  graver  of  Charles 
Rolls.  Richter’s  ‘  Fairy  of  the  laike’  will,  we  have  no  doubt, 
he  highly  popular.  ‘  '1  he  Poet’s  Dream’ — Milton  and  the 
Italian  lady,  is  one  of  W'estaU’s  best  ell’orts.  W’ichelo’s  ‘  Km- 
‘  harkation,’  bating  a  little  stifl'iiess  of  handling,  is  a  rich  and 
beautiful  drawing.  ‘  The  ()rj)han,*  Expectation,*  and  ‘  The 
*  (ireek  .Mother,’  have  their  respective  merits,  but  call  for  no 
special  criticism.  Stothard’s  ‘  Dismal  Tale*  is  admirably  told. 
Purser’s  ‘  l*alace’  is  rich  in  structure  and  accom))animent.  Mr. 
W’ood’s  Myrrhina  and  Myrto,  has  all  the  appearance  of  having 
been  cleverly  painted,  but  we  cannot  s>mpalliize  with  him  in  his 
notions  of  the  bean  ideal,  ‘  I  he  Prediction,*  a  highly  finished 
plate  from  Alfred  «)ohannot,  closes  our  list. 

W'e  have  left  ourselves  room  only  barely  to  notice  the  illustra¬ 
tions  to  the  Keepsake; — l\)rtrait  of  Mrs.  Stanhope,  beautifully 
engraveil  by  (’harles  Meath;  Dressing  for  the  Pall,  from  I)c 
Verria,  very  clever  and  graceful ;  'I'he  Champion,  from  Chalon  ; 
Isola  Pella,  from  StaniieUl ;  Ijord  liyron’s  l)reani,  a  clever  ar¬ 
chitectural  scene  of  Ruins,  by  Harding;  Interior  of  Zwinger 
Palace,  Dresden,  from  Ihout ;  Marly,  and  8t.  Germain,  both 
after  Turner  ;  'I'he  W  edding,  one  of  the  prettiest  things  we  have 
seen  from  Miss  L. Sharpe.  ‘Scandal* — quite  in  our  old  favourite 
Smirke’s  own  style  f)f  humour;  Good  Angels,  from  a  painting  by 
Howard,  already  referred  to;  and  the  Repentance  of  Nineveh, 
from  Martin,  and  thoroughly  Murtinesque. 


(  s:.:  ) 
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Anr.  VIII.  I.ITKRARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


Before  tliis  Nuinlier  meets  the  public  eye,  our  readers  unll  have 
l)een  informed  of  the  severe  loss  which  the  (’hristian  and  Literary 
Public  have  sustained  by  the  death  of  ^Ir.  William  (ikkenpirlil  h'te 
Superintendent  of  the  Kdittuiul  Department  of  the  British  and  Fo¬ 
reign  Bible  Society,  who  has  fallen  a  victim  to  his  unwearied  ap])lica- 
tion  and  assiduous  labours,  added  to  the  mental  anxiety  produced  by 
the  malignant  calumnies  with  which  his  character  had  lieen  assailetl, 
since  (and  in  consequence  of)  his  connexion  with  the  Bible  Society. 
An  A])peal  has  been  made  on  behalf  of  the  Widt»w  and  Five  Children 
who  have  been  bereft  of  their  Sui)j>orter  and  (luardian,  soliciting  the 
aid  of  the  iK'iievolent  in  raising  a  fund  for  their  lamefit ;  for  the  fiith- 
lul  application  of  which  the  Rev.  Andrew  Bnuidram  and  three  lay 
gentlemen  have  kindly  offered  to  become  trustees.  Lords  Teignmoutn 
and  Bexley  have  already  lilxTally  contributed ;  and  subscriptions  arc 
received  by  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co.  A  Memoir  of  Mr.  (Jrecnfield 
is  in  preparation^  and  w  ill  be  published  for  the  Ixuiefit  of  his  family. 

Preparing  for  publication,  A  Mother’s  Love,  with  Minor  Poems,  by 
Eliza  Rutherford. 

The  principal  Memoirs  in  the  Sixteenth  V’olume  of  The  Annual 
liiography  and  Obituary,  w'ill  be  those  of  Sir  R<dx?rt  Cavendish  S|x*n- 
cer ;  Henry  Mackenzie,  Es(j. ;  Brigadier-General  Walker  (Ikunbay 
Army);  Bobert  William  Elliston,  Esq.;  Sir  William  Johnstone 
Hope ;  Archdeacon  Parkinson ;  Lord  Viscount  Torrington ;  John 
Jackson,  Esq,  R.A.;  Lieut.-Governor  Browell ;  John  Abernethy,  Esa.; 
Mrs.  Siddons;  Sir  Edw'ard  Berry;  Dr.  Mackie;  Rev.  Robert  Halt; 
Sir  ^lurray  Maxwell;  Thomas  Hope,  Esq.;  Earl  of  Dundonald ; 
Archdeacon  Churton ;  Mr.  N.  T.  Carrington ;  Sir  Joseph  Sydney 
Yorke;  William  Roscoe,  Esq.;  Charles  (Joring,  Esq.;  Rear-Aumind 
Walker;  Andrew  Strahan,  Esq.;  Earl  of  Northesk  ;  William  Ham¬ 
per,  Esq. ;  James  Norlhcote,  Esq.  R.A.;  Thomas  Gn»atorex,  Esq.; 
Earl  of  Xorbury ;  Captain  Peter  Ileywocxl,  R.N.;  Mr.  (’hessher,  &c. 

Preparing  for  publication.  History  of  the  Representation  of  Eng¬ 
land,  arawTi  from  Records ;  and  of  tne  Reform  of  its  Abuses  by  the 
House  of  Commons  itself,  without  the  aid  of  Statute  Law.  By  Ro¬ 
bert  Hannay,  Esq. 

In  the  press,  Luther’s  Table-Talk:  consisting  of  Select  Passages 
from  the  Familiar  Conversations  of  that  Godly,  learned  man,  and  fa¬ 
mous  champion  of  divine  truth.  Dr.  Martin  Luther.  One  vol.  12mo. 
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In  the  precis,  Select  Kssayii  on  various  Topics,  Religious  and  Moral. 
By  Henry  Belfrage,  D.l). 

In  the  press,  a  Latin  Grammar,  by  the  Rev,  Thomas  P'lynn,  A.M., 
Author  of  “  A  Greek  (irammar.”  12mo. 

In  the  course  of  December  will  be  published,  a  Compendious  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  with  its  Decrees  and  Canons,  and  Re¬ 
marks  thereon.  Ry  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Matthias,  A.IM.,  Chaplain  of 
Bethesda.  8vo. 

In  the  press.  Letters  from  France,  Savoy,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Ger¬ 
many,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  the  Netherlands,  by  George  Downes, 
A.AI.  Two  vols,  post  8vo. 

The  First  Number  of  the  Temperance  Herald  will  appear  on  the 
1st  of  January. 

In  the  ])ress,  The  Gfhees  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  Four  Sermons 
preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember,  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  M.A.,  Senior  Fellow  of 

King’s  C’ollege.  (In  a  few  days.) 

Shortly  will  be  published,  in  two  volumes  8vo,  dedicated,  with  per¬ 
mission,  to  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Augusta,  Observations 
made  during  a  Twelve  Years’  Residence  in  a  Mussulmaun’s  Family  in 
India;  descriptive  of  the  Planners,  Customs,  and  Habits  of  the  iVfus- 
sulmaun  People  of  Hindoostaun  in  domestic  life,  and*  embracing  their 
Belief  and  Opinions.  By  ^Irs.  Meer  Hasan  Ali. 

Preparing  for  publication,  in  two  volumes  8vo,  Sketches  of  the 
principal  F. vents  connected  with  the  History  of  Modern  Kuropc  ;  in 
which  their  influence  on  the  interests,  happiness,  and  morals  of  so¬ 
ciety  are  particularly  considered.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  O’Don- 
nogliue,  A.ol. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  neatly  printed,  in  12mo,  price  3^.  Gd. 
bound  in  cloth.  The  Bow  in  Strength,  or  a  practical  Dissertation  on 
the  History  of  Joseph  as  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  By 
Charles  Larom,  Sheffield. 

In  the  course  of  December  will  be  published.  Evening  Exercises 
for  the  Closet,  for  every  Day  in  the  Year.  By  the  Rev.  William  Jay. 
In  two  volumes  8vo.  And  early  in  January  will  be  published,  a  fifth 
edition  of  Short  Discourses  to  be  read  in  Families,  in  three  vols.  8vo. 

On  the  15th  December  will  be  published,  Fisher’s  Drawing  Room 
Scrap  Book  ;  containing  thirty-six  highly  finished  Plates  after  Draw¬ 
ings,  iS:c.  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Prout,  Stanfield,  Copley,  Field- 
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ing,  Cuttermole,  &c.  With  Pi»cticul  Illustrutiuiis  by  L.  E.  L.  Demy 
quarto,  tastefully  bound  and  gilt,  21^. 

A  new  volume  of  Sermons  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  it 
in  the  j)r4'ss,  and  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published.  Sermons  preached  in  Howard 
Street  C'hajH*!,  Shetheld.  By  Thomas  Rawson  laylor. 

Preparing  for  publication,  The  Gallery  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in 
\V  ater  Colours.  The  present  Work  is  undertaken  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Society,  and  is  intended  to  comprise  a  selection  of  the  most  ad¬ 
mired  works,  which  have  apjK'ared  in  the  past,  as  well  as  those  which 
may  In?  produced  in  future  exhibitions.  The  First  Part,  contain¬ 
ing  Three  Plates,  accouinanied  by  descriptive  Letter- press,  will  be 
published  in  May,  and  the  Work  will  be  continued  at  intervals  not 
exceeding  two  months,  and  completed  in  about  Twelve  numbers. 
Prints,  royal  4to,  Df. ;  Prtmfs,  imprial  4to,  ITm.  ;  India  Proofs,  im¬ 
perial  4to,  \ih. 

Preparing  for  publication,  by  Louis  Pare/.,  Member  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquarians  of  Normandy,  The  Banks  of  the  Loire,  a  Series  of 
Views  illustrating  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  spots  on  the 
Loire  and  its  Environs,  executed  in  the  l)cst  style  of  Lithography, 
from  his  Original  Sketches  made  in  the  Summer  of  11131,  accom|)uni^ 
by  Topographical  and  Historical  Notices  of  the  most  eventful  Pe- 
riinls  of  French  and  P^nglish  History.  The  First  Number  will  ap- 
|)ear  on  the  1st  of  January  next ;  to  be  continued  every  two  months, 
and  completed  in  Six  Numbers,  price  l(l5.  (yd.,  India  Proof,  15i. 

r 

Preparing  for  publication.  The  Traditions  of  Lancashire:  Second 
Series.  In  2  Vols.  Ilvo.  Dedicated  to  the  Right  Honourable  I.K)rd 
Stanley.  By  J*  Roby,  31.R.S.L.  This  concluding  Scries  will  be 
brought  out  in  a  style  in  every  respect  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the 
First  Si*ries  of  the  Traditions  of  Lancashire. 

In  the  press,  The  Sacred  History  of  the  World,  from  the  Creation 
to  the  Deluge,  attempted  to  be  philosophically  considered,  in  a  Series  of 
Letters  to  a  Son.  By  Sharon  Turner,  F.A.S.,  F.R.S.  In  1  Vol.  Ilvo. 

Charles  Swain,  Author  of  “  Metrical  Es.says,’*  has  nearly  ready  for 
publication,  **  The  IMind,'*  a  Poem  in  two  parts, — with  OtHer  Poems  : 
embodying  a  second  edition  of  The  Beauties  of  the  Mind,’*  a  poetical 
sketch. 

A  splendid  View  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  from  the  Top  of 
Arthur’s  Seat,  is  now  being  Engraved  by  Reeves,  in  his  best  style,  on 
a  scale  of  22  by  15  inches,  from  a  very  accurate  and  comprenensive 
Drawing,  recently  taken  on  the  sjwt,  by  W .  Purser,  Esq.  To  bt 
published  i*arly  in  December. 
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Works  recently  published, 

la  the  course  of  December  will  be  published,  in  a  thick  I'Jmo 
X'oluine,  The  Shakes|H*iireau  Dictionary  ;  l)eing  a  complete  C'ollection 
of  the  J^^xpressions  of  Shakespeare,  in  Prose  and  \'^erse,  from  a  few 
Words,  to  fifty  or  more  Lines;  to  each  Extract  is  prefixed  an  appro¬ 
priate  Synoiiyme,  and  the  whole  is  arrani^ed  in  alphabetical  order,  with 
up)>ended  Heferenc‘es  to  the  Context  ;  forming  altogether  the  most 
useful  and  complete  Concordance  and  Dictionary  of  Shaksperean  Quo¬ 
tations  that  has  ever  apj)earcd. 


Art.  IX.  WORKS  RECENTLY  IT  BUS! lEl). 


HISTORY. 

KriUvtions  on  the  Politics,  Intcrcotirsc, 
fintl  Coinmem*  of  the  Ancient  Nations  of 
Africa.  Cartliapnians. — Kthiopian  Nations. 
— Kgyptians.  Hy  A.  II.  L.  Hwren.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German.  2  vols.  Hvo. 

A  Manual  of  the  History  of  Philosophy, 
trauslatcd  from  the  last  German  edition  of 
Tennemann,  by  the  Uev.  .\rlhur  Johnson, 
late  Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Ox¬ 
ford.  1  voL  8ro. 

Misrri.i.ASEOUs. 

Hichard  Haynes's  Select  Catalogue  of 
Old  Hooks,  coniaming  an  interesting  col¬ 
lection  in  Divinity,  Sermons,  History,  Ma¬ 
thematics,  and  all  other  classes  of  litera¬ 
ture.  Including  the  Libraries  of  the  Hev. 
Mr.  Holloway,  of  a  Clergyman,  and  of 
Mr.  Trotter,  a  celebratetl  Mutluinatician, 
and  other  recent  purchases  on  sale  at  ^8, 
Paternofter  How,  I.ondon.  8vo. 

TIIKOl.OOT. 

The  rruth  of  the  Gosjad  History,  argued 
from  our  Lord's  Conduct  with  reference  to 


His  Crucifixion;  by  the  Uev.  .\rthur 
Johnson,  M..\.  12mo. 

Discourses  on  the  Salibath.  Hy  llaljih 
Wardlaw,  D.D.  Is^mo.  is.  6(/. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Haines's  History  of  I..ancashire.  Vol.  I. 
second  division,  demy  ito,  155.  Koyal  ito, 
proofs,  1/.  55.  Hoval  ito.  India  proofs. 
I/.  10.5. 

TRAVELS. 

Visit  to  the  South  Seas,  in  the  Uniu-d 
States’  Ship  Vincennes,  in  I8>J0-,S(),  com¬ 
prising  Scenes  in  Hra/.il,  Peru,  Manilla, 
the  Ca|>e  of  (?ood  Ho|ie,  St.  lleltTia,  the 
South  S«‘a  Islands, 

Prayer  and  Religious  'I'ests,  in  connexion 
with  the  Hritish  and  Foreign  Hible  Society, 
eonsidentl  in  'J'wo  L  tlers  addressed  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Teignmouth  ;  including 
Remarks  on  the  tone  appropriate  to  all 
discussions  among  Christians,  es|HX^ly 
Christian  Ministers.  Hy  Jost'ph  Hughes, 
.\.M.  Third  edition.  Hvo.  Is.  Gd. 


